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The Wellington Monument for St. Paul's, 


VIOLENT attack, 
in which the 
leading columns 
of one of our 
most important 
daily contempo- 
raries have not 
only supported, 
bat supplement- 
ed, the unspar- 
ing action of the 
Board of Works, 

has been made upon two professional men, one 

of whom ooccapies the honourable and important 
post of surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of 

St. Paul’s, while the other was selected, in 

the year 1858, t8 execute the monument which 

jt was then determined to erect in that cathe- 
dral, at the national expense, in honour of the 
great Dake of Wellington. 

Readers of the Builder will remember that we 
have on several occasions blamed Mr. Alfred 
Stevens, the scalptor, for the slowness with 
which the work proceeded, and urged him to a 
straightforward explanation of the causes that 
had led to it. Weare not surprised, therefore, 
at a movement on the part of the First Com- 
missioner to obtain the fulfilment of Mr. 
Stevens's undertaking, but we certainly are, at 
the shape which it has taken. 

Every one, even the most obvious and self- 
convicted criminal, is entitled, by the courtesy 
of our law, to be held innocent till proved 
guilty. Neither can he be proved guilty by an 
investigation conducted like that of the Holy 
Inquisition, or of the police of King Ferdinand of 
Naples—a son insu—behind his back. It was 
not fair to hold up Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stevens 
to pablic reprehension, if only for a few hours, 
in the guise of convicted conspirators against 
the public purse—for to no less does the charge 
amount, 

For nearly eighteen years we have been with- 
out a sepulchral commemoration of our great 
defender, It would almost seem as if the 
monument was doomed to remain unfinished, so 
long as the shadow of that eagle, which he had 
not only chained, bat, as he thought, for ever 
banished from Europe, was still causing an 
armed and doubtful peace, almost as intolerable 
88 war, 

It is impossible to glance at the correspond- 
ence without observing the absence of that pre, 
cise and definite method of business which the 
condact of a work of that importance impe- 
ratively demands. We fiad that asum of 20,0001, 
having been voted for the erection of a monument 
tothe Dakeof Wellington, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Office of Werks, on the 9th of September, 
1858, authorised Mr, Alfred Stevens to proceed 
in the preparation of a fall-sized model, “as to 
the composition of the design” of which he was 
left “ entirely unfettered.” 

The model was to be placed in the Chapel of 
the Cathedral formerly used as a Consistory 
Court. The cost of the monument, if executed 
according to the model, was not to exceed the 
sum of 11,0001. Mr. Stevens, whose design had 
been seat in to meet the stipulated sum of 
20,0001., writes, on the 9th of October, “that the 
cost of a monument in accordance with the 
selected design would be considerably in excess 
of the sam named above.” He says that he 
should “ be prepared to complete the work, of 





which I am about to commence the model, for the 
sum of 14,0001.,” and on this the contract reate. 
The sum named, let us say at once, was greatly 
too little for the work proposed, and this unwise 
reduction, made greater by the cost of the large 
model required, was the cause of the trouble that 
has followed. 

On the 19th of November, 1858, Mr. Penrose 
writes to the Office of Works to say that Mr. 
Stevens has incurred considerable expense, and 
has prepared the skeleton frame of the model, 
and he recommends the payment to him of 
4001., “ according to the terms of the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Stevens from the Office of Works, 
on September 9th ult., respecting the said 
model.” 

With the exception of a letter of the 30th of 
November, 1858, from Mr. Penrose, as to raising 
the cost of the monument, from 11,0001. to 
14,0001., we have no farther information on the 
subject ‘for two years. Up to this date, as far 
as documents go, no time is specified in which 
it is to be completed. 

On the 28th of November, 1860, appears for the 
first time anything approaching toa specification 
for the monument. This comes in the form of a 
report from Mr. Penrose, which states that 
1,600. have been advanced to Mr. Stevens during 
two years. 

Seven letters follow, to the general effect that 
Mr. Stevens is not getting on with his model. 
In the eighth, on the 6th of December, 1862, Mr. 
Stevens writes to say that, owing to the inade- 
quacy of the advances made to him, which 
incidentally are stated at 2,2001. (instead of 
6,4001. to which he was prim4 facie entitled under 
the terms of a letter of the 9th of September, 
1858), he has been compelled to give much of 
his time to farther commissions. He offers to 
complete the model within fifteen months from the 
time when he shall receive 2,4661. more,—a sum 
which would make up one third of 14,0001, the 
price of the monument when completed, and 
which proportion is ordinarily received by sculp- 
tors on receiving a commission, and before begin- 
ning work. 

Mr. Penrose, on being applied to, recom- 
mends the payment, on the score of the 
ordinary custom of payment to sculptors, and 
states some of the difficulties with which Mr. 
Stevens has had to contend in the execution of 
a work for which there is no very good pre- 
cedent in the country. In February, 1863, the 
sum of 2,4661. is paid to Mr. Stevens, who on 
this agrees to have his model complete within 
fifteen months ; but by June, 1864, this promise 
is not redeemed, and in that month, in August, 
in March, 1865, and in February and March, 
1866, recur letters of complaint from the Office 
of Works. 

On January 17, 1867, we have extracts of a 
letter from Dean Milman (to whom is not stated), 
giving a qualified approval of the design hitherto 
left to Mr. Stevens’s “unfettered jadgment.” 
Now, for the first time, occurs the suggestion 
that it should be worked out in “rich marbles.” 
Mr. Stevens says that it was proposed by the 
Office of Works that Derbyshire alabaster should 
be used, a substance of disproportionately 
smaller cost than the beautiful Carrara marble 
now actually provided; but as to this the Blue 
Book is silent. The extract from the Dean’s letter 
shows the incredible looseness of the whole 
transaction; nor is there a single word, to this 
date, to intimate that Mr. Stevens should employ 
“rich marbles” for the purely architectural part 
of his design. At this date, it first appears that 
an order is given for the actual monument. No 
specification is drawn up; no time is fixed for 
completion ; but in March, 1867, 2,8001. farther 
are paid to Mr. Stevens ; and in October, 1869, a 
further sum of 2,2001. is recommended for pay- 
ment. On the 20th of December, 1869, Mr. Penrose 
farnishes an estimate of the cost of the monn- 





ment, for the guidance of the Board of Works. 


On the 29th of December, 1869, Mr. Penrose 
addresses a long letter to the Secretary of the 
Office of Works, summing up the history of the 
case, pointing out that it had actually been left 
to Mr. Stevens himself to decide on details of 
his monument which had so much influence 
on its actual cost, and that the expense of pre- 
paring a full-sized architectural model, a quite 
unusual procedure, had never entered into Mr. 
Stevens’s calculations. On this follows some 
rather sharp correspondence, and a report, 
signed Douglas Galton and Henry A. Haunt, to 
the effect that the expenditure to date has been 
17,9001. (including work in chapel done by other 
artists), and that, to complete the monument, a 
farther sum of 15,0001. will be required. And 
then come the letters to Mr. Penrose and to 
Mr. Stevens, dismissing both, which have already 
been made public. 

Thus far as to the facts of the case, as they 
appear from the Blue Book. As to the actual condi- 
tion of the monument, all the architectural work is 
either fixed or “ ready to be taken to St. Paul’s.”’ 
With regard to the part actually fixed, comprising 
the basement, colamns, and entablature below 
the arch, it isa work of rare richness and beauty 
of execution. We can personally bear witness 
that the work actually in the cathedral is of 
admirable design, faultless marble, and patient 
and finished workmanship. The rich effect 
of the columns, covered with an embossed 
diaper ; of the capitals, which are of an original 
design; and of all the delicate mouldings 
of basement, and frieze, and cornice, it would 
be hard to rival. Messrs. Galton and Hunt say 
that “ much remains to be done in preparing the 
models and moulds for casting, which must be 
the work of a sculptor.” For this last step 
of the sculptor’s work, the casting, the 
reporters allot the sum of 12,5001. Mr. 
Stevens states that he has a tender for the 
casting at the sum of 3,500/., and that, in an 
estimate which he was asked to give of the sam 
requisite for the completion of the monument, 
he put down 6,500l. for the completion of this 
part of the work, including all contingencies 
and responsibility. It does not seem that any 
justification exists for doubling this sam in the 
Board of Works’ estimate. Moreover, as we 
understand, Mr. Stevens admits his obligation to 
complete the monument for the origina! sum, 
and is ready to do it, if insisted on. 

It is very much to be regretted that so loose 
and ill-defined a contract should have been en- 
tered into by either party. Mr. Stevens can 
not escape the blame of having allowed a 
long time to elapse since the commence- 
ment of the work. On the score of workman- 
ship, so far as the marble is concerned, there is 
only room for admiration. No reply can be more 
conclusive, to any reflections such as have been 
thrown on these two gentlemen, than the fact 
that they have neglected to take proper care of 
their own pecuniary interest. Mr. Penrose has not 
received a single penny for all his trouble in the 
transaction. Mr. Stevens is, as he says, and as we 
can well believe, out of pocket. A valuation of 
even the work done, made by a sculptor of proper 
standing, would show that the nation has already 
an equivalent for the sum paid : so that we have 
not wasted our money, and the valuation would 
moreover, if carried farther, convince the nation 
tbat the monument, if finished equal to the parts 
already done, would be very cheap at the sum 
originally named, 20,0001. It is 40 ft. high, and 
includes, besides all the architectaral portion 
with large marble columns having ornamented 
caps and bases (the shafts elaborately covered 
with oak-leaves), a sarcophagus of remarkable 
richness supporting a recumbent statue, two 
colossal groaps of figures above, and an eques- 
trian statue of the duke at top. 

As we have already said, Mr. Stevens has 
laid himself open to just reproof for delay 
and miscalcalation, but it must not be visited on 
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him too. severely: it was the delay of over-| 
fastidious care; the miscalculation of ap 
artist anxious for the opportunity to prodace 
a uoble work. The monument, once fiaished 
successfally, no one will ask how long it was 
in hand; and the only way to have it so finished 
is to allow Mr. Stevens, under proper guaran- 
tees, and with a reasonable advance on the 
atnount of the original contract, to proceed with 
the work. We have strong confidence that if 
this course be pursued, we shall obtain a monnu- 
ment worthy of. its object, and of which the 
country may be justly prond. 








SANITARY APPLIANCES IN TIME OF 
WAR FOR TROOPS IN THE FIELD AND 
FOR THE CARE OF THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED, 


Accorpine to official announcements, both 
the French and German armies enter this cam- 
paign with “fall and complete sanitary appli- 
ances.” We, however, know by sad experience 
in our army what red-tape assurances are worth. 
The army of the Northern States of America 
were also. (officially) “ fally prepared for all 
contingencies.”’ The then president (Lincoln) 
considered that “a sanitary commission would 
be of about as much use to the Northern States 
army as a fifth whee] to a coach.” The good 
Abraham Lincoln, however, lived long enough 
to regret this joke. The people of America 
voluntarily undertook to farnish a sanitary com- 
mission, and right nobly did the members of this 
ro gaa falfil the duties of their self-imposed 
task. 

Officialism is the same at all times and in all 
countries. “How not to do it” is a lesson readily 
learned and easily practised. The British army 
before Sebastopol, when in its worst state, was 
officially, ‘‘ perfect in all respects.” The lady 
nurses were “an offence,” and the sanitary 
commission was “a gross insult.” The quiet, 
enduring, and unobtrusive work of the lady 
nurses told at once on the sick and wounded 
men in hospital, and a sort of official muzzle was 
applied to the obstructives from head-quarters ; 
but this did not enforce cordiality. The ladies 
could, however, only see their work ever present 
before them in all its misery, and now and then, 
in intervals of repose, feel the official snubs 
intended. The sanitary commission, having an 
official standing, could work independently of 
subordinate cold-shoulder, though the disposi- 
tion to give this was both seen and felt. The 
awfal destruction of human life in the field 
and in the hospitals was with these men “ quite 
according to rule;” it was “inevitable.” As 
human nature ig the same in all nations, and 
as Officialism is necessarily conservative, bound 
up with regulations, we will make our appeal 
to the voluntary sanitary corps now being 
organised. We venture to predict that the 
army sanitary arrangements for the proper care 
of sick and wounded will break down in the 
face of the contingent epidemics and slaughter. 
The sick and the wounded will be over-crowded, 
and ventilation will be neglected. Scavenging 
and lime-washing, with a use of carbolic acid 
for disinfection, will consequently be of the 
greatest use. Let us plead that these things 
may be attended to at once and continuously. 
Churches and public buildings with the win- 
dows ont, barns, open sheds, and temporary 
shed shelter, where the free air of heaven can 
play over the poor prostrate sick and wounded, 
will do more than medicines. Lime-washing, 
disinfeoting, and surface-cleansing, will give relief 
and work wonders. The tendency to overcrowd 
will be very great; the poor sick and wounded 
will be laid side by side as close as possible. 
Those who have ever had to attend one sick 
person labouring under a foul sore in a room, or 
who have visited hospital-wards when full, know 
what sort of atmosphere there will be. Fresh 
air means change of air, constant motion over 
the prostrate sick and wounded,—change in 
abundance,—such change as would be obtained 
beneath a large railway shed with side protections 
6 ft. or 8 ft. in height, but all above up to the 
eaves open. Cleansing means a fall and proper 
sweeping up and removal, day by day, of all 
matter liable to becomecorrupt. The carbolic acid 
disinfectant will stop decomposition and diminish 
the terrible plague of flies, which so torment 
the sick where the emanations from dirt prevail. 
If a moiety of the money collected, and to be 
collected, to aid in nursing, is expended in venti- 
lating and cleansing, the results obtained will be 
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greater, and consequently more satisfactory. 
Water, pure water, for sick and wounded, is of 
the greatest importance. This water should not 
he stored within the wards of any hospital, as 
the gases of impurities are absorbed and render 
such contaminated water poisonous. Let the 
water be stored outside. Ina land of vines there 
will be wine-casks. 

Surface trenching, so as to throw off surface 
water, should be attended to; and external 
latrines should be provided for all who can use 
them. In a district where wood-charcoal is used 
it may be remembered that waste charcoal dust 
is a powerful disinfectant. 

At the risk of tautology, we must repeat that 
pure water, fresh air, and daily surface cleansing, 
will be most required for the sick and wounded 
of the armies in the field. 








THE CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 


One section of the Irish press says that we 
have in our recent articles on the condition of 
Dublin dealt rather harshly with the corporation, 
and that our remarks in general were too severe. 
On the other hand, the fairness of our observa- 
tions is acknowledged by several of the journals. 
One writes,—‘“ The articles in the Builder on the 
condition of Dublin are good, and true in all 
The Irish Builder says,—“ ‘ The Condi- 
tion of Dublin’ is the heading to a well-written 
paper in the columns of our esteemed con- 
temporary the Builder. There is very little in 
the statements made by the writer to which we 
can take exception. The supineness of our 
citizens. and corporation is dwelt upon in no 
measured or disguised terms.” We have cer- 
tainly not measured our censure, or disguised the 
fitting terms that were needed to be used in 
condemnation of corporate neglect. 

We boldly assert then, without fear of denial, 
that Dublin at present is not half cleansed ; and, 
as we will make no loose assertion, we shall 
point out some of the districts where corporate 
vigilance can never be detected. In the Earl of 
Meath’s Liberties, the Coombe, New-street, 
Patrick-street, and many of the adjacent streets, 
courts, lanes, and alleys, aroundthe quarter. In 
the North Dablin district we might instance 
Church-street, Bow-street, Mary’s-lane, King- 
street, Brunswick-street, Pill-lane, Barrack-street, 
Strand-street, and sundry and several other 
streets between the line of Capel-street and 
Oxman-town. We have walked through these 
quarters, and examined the house property, 
questioned the dwellers as to their wants, 
and during our visit seen sufficient with 
our own eyes to jastify every word we have 
written or may write. The corporation of 
Dablin imagine that if they sweep a few 
leading thoroughfares, like Sackville-street, 
Dame - street, Westmoreland - street, and the 
squares, they may do as they please else- 
where,—that they may levy rates and taxes, 
and laugh down the complaint of the less opu- 
lent inhabitants and ratepayers. This system 
of polishing the front of the boot, while leaving 
the heel to retain its old dirt, may pass muster 
in the regions of the blind, where the one- 
eyed are kings ; but it will not do in these sani- 
tary times ; so we advise the city authorities that 
their ostrich-like wisdom will not avail them 
much. The county Dublin farmers and market- 
gardeners’ men are the city’s best scavengers. 
Were it not for the quantity of city refuse, ex- 
clusive of mere stable manure, that these men 
carry out into the country, Dublin would be a 
hot-bed of fever and infection. 

Municipal councils have many ordinary and 
specific duties devolving upon them to perform, 
but of late years, in Dublin, these duties are 
either purposely lost sight of, or altogether 
ignored. The lord mayor’s duty of looking 
after weights and measures is performed yet 
buat on a limited scale. To punish the dealer in 
light weight is a commendable act, but we are 
sorry to say that the working poor of Dublin 
are cheated to an enormous extent by dishonest 
tradesmen using light weights and measures. 
If those who require a licence to carry on their 
trade, ran the risk of forfeiting it by being 
eanght. in the act of using light weights and 
measures, a salutary lesson would be taught, 
and the robbers of the poor would be properly 
punished. The question whether the city police 
should be ander the control of the Irish execu- 
tive, or be a force amenable to, and managed 
by, the corporation of the city, is a moot point. 
We fear much that there would be nothing 





attained by the change, the city council is so 





often at loggerheads with itself, by the, charges 


and counter- 8 of its members. We think 
it is better that the head of the police depart. 
ment should be in the castle than in the city 
hall. It is still the same in Dublin as when 
O’Connell spoke, and Lady Morgan sang,— 
** Where men are fighting for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God.” 

Many improvements that it would be desirable 
to have carried out are hanging fire at present. 
Neighbourhoods are sinking lower and lower, 
north and south, for want of proper outlets and 
leading thoroughfares. One great crying shame 
is the want of a direct route from. Stephen’s- 
green, or that quarter, to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Here is a costly architectural pile buried in’ the 
lowest and meanest quarter of Dublin, hemmed 
in on all sides by low and dilapidated tenements, 
forgotten almost and unvisited, because the 
road to it is tortuous, and through dingy bye- 
streets. By a very little amount of energy, and 
an avoidance of any serious expenditure, a new 
street could with facility be constructed, leading 
direct from York-street, across Angier-street, 
Whitefriar-street, and thence, with aslight curve 
(entailing only.the demolition of a small number 
of houses of no great value), to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. This route would give a line of 
communication nearly direct from Stephen’s- 
green to Patrick-street, and open up a neigh- 
bourhood sorely in need of trade, light, and air, 
and other sanitary requisites. The new street 
formed by the carrying out of this measure 
would be the pioneer of fature improvement in 
that part of the South Dublin neglected quarter, 
and it would lift the lorn and woe-begone 
“ Liberties” from a region of eclipse into a 
region of light. 

We wonder how long the railings in front of 
Trinity College will remain an “ obstruction” to 
public traffic ? They are regarded as ornamental 
by some, but we consider that in their present 
dimensions they neither are, nor have ever been, 
either ornamental or usefal. Well, we must qua- 
lify ; they are usefal at either end, where recesses 
afford room for a select number of hereditary 
apple-women, who have held a freehold for 
themselves and their stalls from time im- 
memorial; but with this honourable exception 
in their favour, there is no excuse why 
they should not be at once swept away, or 
curtailed to a few feet in front of the college. 
Speaking on this matter, we may also point 
out that the removal of the dead wall 
along the line of College-street would be a 
decided improvement. Why this dingy portion 
of the college, bounding on the north, should be 
allowed to stand for upwards of a quarter of a 
century after its counterpart in Nassau-street 
has disappeared puzzles us to answer. The 
sooner that a base of granite, with a similar 
ornamental railing to that on the south, replaces 
this dead wall the better. 

The old city graveyards require overlooking, 
for they are in a bad state. Many of the most 
noted of them are situated in the old, neglected 
quarters of the city, surrounded by a thickly- 
crowded population, at a distance from a green 
field, a free common, or a free park. They 
might be laid out with taste and made attractive 
for the poor to walk through, instead of being 
kept barred up, yet still visible, in all their 
original repulsiveness. 

The fine public squares of Dublin should not 
exist as a monopoly, but should be thrown open, 
like those in the French capital. No fear need 
be entertained, that if free to the working 
classes outrage would result. The parks of 
London are free to all, yet neither flowers nor 
shrubs are destroyed. Dablin, it is true, can 
boast of one magnificent park, which, for extent, 
has no equal in Great Britain; but the Phenix 
Park is outside the city, and is a park which, in 
its management and control, is open to objec- 
tions. Itis a great boon, however, to have such 
a free park on the borders of the city, and to its 
existence we are certain Dublin is much indebted 
on the score of health and delight. 

There are some manufactories scattered 
through the city which are prejudicial to the 
health of the population. We do not desire to 
allude to them by name, for our motive is not 
to lead to individual injary, but collective good. 
It is impossible, however, to effect a sound 
sanitary reform in a poisonous atmosphere. If 
human beings have to live and breathe in homes 
that are enveloped from chimney tile to thresh- 
hold in sulphurous smoke, and cut their daily 
meal over open and reeking drains, where city 
and shamble sewage seethe—what can be ex- 
pected but disease? If the water that is drank 
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by the poor is poisoned, and if their sleeping 
apartments are placed above normal cesspools, 
civilisation must soon find an exodus, though 
man retains a home. 

The cry of “vested interests” is all very 
fine, but neither law nor divinity has a right 
to sanction the commission of crime; neither 
will the plea that Mr. So-and-So is a large em- 
ployer of labour suffice to excuse the retention 
of any works in the heart of a locality where 
their existence is fatal to human life. 

When we view things in this light—and it is 
the fair way in which to view them—we are 
forced to apply the same line of reasoning to 
public bodies. 

If an individual (and we have noticed many 
recent instances) is held to be amenable for 
endangering the lives of the inhabitants of his 
neighbourhood by the carrying on of certain 
works, and by the existence of a certain nuisance 
resulting therefrom ;—if such persons can be 
prosecuted and fined, and in a grievous case his 
works ordered to be removed,—why should 
the law allow a number of individuals, even 
though in acorporate capacity, to kill and slay 
as they please by a like method ? 

This the corporation of Dublin has been doing 
for a number of years; and the crime has cul- 
minated at a point where they should be arraigned 
and made to answer for their neglect. 

To sum up the question, the Liffey, for two 
miles of its length through the heart of the city, 
is a moving bog of unutterable filth ; the sewers 
everywhere north and south are insufficient or 
choked up ; the rainpour remains on most of the 
streets in pools pntil it is converted into mud 
by vehicular traffic; and what shonld be sur- 
face drainage goes down through the street- 
gratings and traps in the consistency of 
plasterers’ “ floating stuff.’ This no doubt 
saves scavenging, horses, and carts, and allows 
the corporation at their quarterly meetings to 
vote fresh supplies for tearing up the public 
sewers, which their own bad management or 
that of their empleyés wantonly destroyed. 

We now take leave of Dublin for the present. 
We have only slightly touched upon her wants 
and impartially dealt with local evils. Nature 
has favoured her with natural resources and 
natural facilities. Blest with a splendid bay, 
graced with (what might be) a noble river, rich 
in mineral resources, with a granite bed sufficient 
to rebuild London, and latent veins of lead, iron, 
and coal, capable of revolutionising a hemisphere 
—with all this wealth, Dublin is all but sepul- 
chred. The children of her bosom have left her 
in dirt and rags. 

Since the above was written we find that the 
Government has consented to lend the citizens 
of Dublin 300,0001. for the purpose of carrying 
out a system of main drainage and the purifica- 
tion of the Liffey. Let us hope for greater 
energy and promptitude than have been apparent 
in some other works, or the Greek Kalends will 
arrive before the main drainage of Dublin is 
finished and the purification of the Liffey 


_ effected, 








MORTUARY AT BOW. 


A PUBLIC mortuary and post-mortem room has 
at length been erected by the Vestry of St. 
Mary, Stratford, Bow, in the charchyard of that 


parish, 

The plan of Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, archi- 
tects, was followed, and the result is that there 
is @ striking contrast between the wretched 
ladder-shed, in which mortem examinations 
have been held by the aid of a dark lantern, and 
the present erection at the other end of the 
churchyard. 

The erection of a mortuary being determined 
upon, much trouble is frequently experienced 
before a suitable site can be obtained, so strong 
a feeling existing in many localities against 
such buildings being prominently situated, that 
owners of houses in any street in which one 
might be erected would consider their property 
greatly deteriorated in value. 

The selection in the present instance of the 
churchyard for a site, whilst obviating this diffi- 
culty, yet presented others from the limited area 
of ground at disposal, and the desirability of 
avoiding any injury to the general appearance of 
the church and its surroundings. The church 
iteelf, though neither architecturally beautiful 
nor of large dimensions, yet presents an inter- 
esting and venerable appearance. 

The mortuary is situated eastward of the 
church, and is by an inclined path, 
With a tarfed slope on each side, 


The building is sunk 3 ft. in the ground, and 
has an air-chamber running entirely round it, 
ventilating-grates being inserted at intervals. 
The walls are of Kentish rag and Portland stone ; 
the roof is of brickwork, cemented. There is 
also an iron skylight, glazed with rough plate. 
Internally the walls are of Portland cement, with 
@ smooth face; the floor is of planed slate, and 
there is a solid slate table for post-mortem pur- 
poses. Water is laid on by means of one of 
Dalziel’s patent regulating taps, by which a 
constant supply is obtained, without the un- 
certainty and loss of space which a cistern 
necessitates: arrangements for draining, of 
course, exist. 

In the wall of the end opposite the door 
brackets are placed, affording accommodation for 
four coffins. The dimensions are but 13 ft. by 
9 ft. The total cost has been about 2361., the 
Vestry thinking it unadvisable, in the first place, 
to make a building, chiefly set apart for the re- 
ception of the bodies of persons meeting death 
from accident or otherwise, present an appear- 
ance which might, from the bareness of its 
aspect, pain the feelings of friends and relatives ; 
and, secondly, the situation of the building 
demanding some architectural effect, they very 
wisely instructed the architects to give the 
structure an agreeable appearance, 








SIR JOHN THWAITES, OF 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


WE regret to announce the death of Sir 
John Thwaites, the Chairman of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, which occurred on 
Monday morning, the 8th inst., about three 
o’clock, at his residence, Meaburn House, Upper 
Richmond-road, Patney, after an illness of a few 
days’ duration. He was in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age, and was born at Meaburn, Westmore- 
land. He was the son of the late Mr. Chris- 
topher Thwaites, of Toddy Gill Hall, in the 
county of Westmoreland; his mother was 
Hannah, daughter of a Mr. John Smith, In 
early life, having received his education at a 
school at Reagill, in his native county, he en- 
tered business in London, and was for many 
years a draper and woollen merchant in the 
Borough and in Oxford-street. While thus en- 
gaged, he was frequently employed on Boards of 
parochial committees in the metropolis, and 
about eighteen years ago was nominated as one 
of the members of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion of Sewers, in which he sat as the 
representative of Southwark. In 1855, he 
was chosen the first chairman of the newly- 
established Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
that capacity it has fallen to his lot to super- 
intend most of the important improvements in 
the streets, public buildings, and drainage of the 
metropolis; and it will be remembered that he 
received the honour of knighthood in 1865, upon 
the completion of the main drainage works, 
on the subject of which Sir John Thwaites 
had then recently published a work entitled “A 
Sketch of the History and Prospects of the 
Metropolitan Drainage Question.” One of the 
last appearances of Sir John Thwaites in public 
was on the occasion of the recent opening of the 
Victoria Embankment, where we saw him in 
apparently good health. Sir John, who was a 
magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant for Middle- 
sex, and also a magistrate for Surrey, was twice 
married—first, in 1836, to Harriott, daughter of 
Mr. William Bardwell, of Uggeshall, Suffolk ; 
and, secondly, in 1861, to Eliza, daughter of Mr. 


Daniel Woodrnffe, of Harwich, and widow of ba 


Mr. B, Carington, M.D. He has left three sons 
and a daughter. 

Sir John was essentially a self-made man, and 
in his passage upwards has managed to make 
only friends. He discharged his duties as 
Chairman of the Board of Works admirably, and 
has endeared his memory amongst the officers of 
the Board by his integrity, consideration, and 
kindness. 








Opening a People’s Park at Manchester. 
The mayor, corporation, and people of Man- 
chester have been en in opening a new 
People’s Park for the townships of Hulme and 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock (south-west of the re- 
maining part of the city). About 60 acres had 
been recently purchased by the corporation, and 
converted into this public park, at a cost of 
something like 60,0001., which is more than the 
cost of the other three,—namely, Peel Park, 
Quéen’s Park, and Philip’s Park. The new one 
has been named the Alexandra Park. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON EXHIBITION. 


THE pictures selected by the prize-holders of 
1870 are now on view in the Gallery of the 
Water-colour Institute, Pall-mall, where they will 
remain on view till the 27th inst. We have 
already given a list of the principal pictures 
bought. The highest prize, that of 2001., which 
has fallen to the lot of Mr. C, T. Mellick, is repre- 
sented by Mr. E. Crowe’s well-known picture of 
“The Vestal,” from the Royal Academy. Mr. 
A. B. Wyon, to whom fortune assigned the 
favour next in value, has chosen from the same 
collection a romantic Isndscape by Mr. O. J. 
Lewis, of the estimated value of 150). The fol- 
lowing are the more important of the other 
prizes:—“The Jungfrau from the road to 
Miirren,” by Mr. 8. Hodges, from the New 
British Institution; and “ Limberg, with the 
Cathedral of St. George, on the Lahn,” by Mr. 
B. Richardson, from the Water-colour Institute— 
1001. each ; “ Henry II. of France and Diana of 
Poitiers witnessing the Execution of Protestants,” 
by Mr. A. H. Tourrier, from the Royal Academy 
—75l., the price of the picture being 1501., 
and the winner paying the difference; “ High- 
land Cattle going South,” by Mr. H. Gar- 
land, from the Royal Academy—75l.; “The 
Stile,” by Mr. W. Bromley, from the Saffolk- 
street Gallery—60l.; ‘‘ Blue Bells,” by Mr. H. 
Wallis, from the New British Institution, a 
charming picture, selected by Mr. J. Dickson— 
701.; “Glen Etive, near Glencoe,” by Mr. J. 
Docharty ; “ Moonlight on the Coast,” by Mr. 


A. Gilbert: and “Ophelia,” by Mr. H. Selous, 


all from the New British Institution; “ River 
Rance, Dinan, Brittany,’ by Mr. F. T. Lott, 
from the Suffolk-street Gallery; ‘‘ A Mountain 
Stream, Aber, North Wales,” by Mr. J. Taylor, 
from the Royal Academy, and “Temple Weir, 
on the Thames,” by Mr. A. A. Glendening, from 
the Society of British Artists. Other pictures 
bear the names of Peel, J. C. Thom, Pyne, 
Hayllar, J. Fahey, J. A. Fitzgerald, W. Callow, 
E. A. Goodall, J. J. Jenkins, Naftel, Thorny- 
croft, Weekes, J. J. Wilson, &o, 








SCHOOL FOR WEST LONDON, ASHFORD, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Tue first stone is to be laid this Saturday, 
the 13th. 

The Poor-law Board having determined to 
remove the pauper obildren at present located 
in the workhouses belonging to the Fulham 
Union, the parish of Paddington, and to the 
St. George’s Union, and to provide for their 
accommodation and education in schools sepa- 
rated from the parent establishments, created a 
district Board, under the title of the “ West 
London School District.” The Board of manage- 
ment then called into existence advertised for a 
site, and after consideration of those submitted 
fer their inspection, selected a plot of land con- 
taining 48} acres, situated at Ashford, in the 
county of Middlesex. The Board next proceeded 
to obtain designs for the buildings, by 
offering premiums to a limited number of archi- 
tects, who were invited to send in their plans in 
competition; and after deliberation they ulti- 
mately selected a design prepared by Mr. H. H. 
Collins, architect, 

According to this plan, now commenced, the 
frontages of the buildings are placed parallel 
with the railway, so as not to encroach toomuch 
on the land, which will be used for farming 


urposes. 

The main building is approached from an 
external corridor by a central hall, on the left of 
which are the porters’ rooms, contiguous to the 
superintendent's apartments, which are so posi- 
tioned as to command the supervision of the 


-whole establishment. On the right is the 


waiting-room. Adjoining the waiting-room are 
the clerk’s and superintendent’s offices, which 
oe met adjoin the nor ee wows “— 
pensary an apartment for ministers o 
religion are situated right and left of the central 
official block. ; 
The dining-hal}, 100 ft. by 650 ft., is situated in 
the centre of the building. The culinary de- 


lpartment (which is placed at the rear of the 


dining-hall) ineludes a kitchen, scullery, bake- 
house, larders, dairy, bread and cutting-up store, 


-cook’s room, &o, At the extreme end of the 


administrative block is the store-keeper’s depart- 


‘ment, with separate approach for tradespeople, 


The laundry and engineer’s departments are 
detached from the main building, for the preven- 





tion of accident by fire. The boiler-house, coal- 
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sheds, pumping-room, smith’s shop, &c., are 
placed at the rear of the laundry. The water- 
tower is situated over the boi‘er-house. 

On the right-hand side of the entrance cor- 
ridor are the boys’ school arrangements, com- 
prising visiting-room for friends of children, 
officers’ and pupil teachers’ mess-room, rooms 
for the schoolmaster, school-room (126 ft. long, 
20 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high), two class-rooms 
day-room, lavatories, baths, plunging-bath, 
water-closets, &c. The play-ground (180 ft. by 
261 ft.), adjoins the school-room, enclosed by 
an iron railing on the south and west sides. On 
the left-hand side of the entrance corridor are 
the girls’ school ments similar to the 
boys’ department. The infants’ department 
adjoins the girls’ department, and is parallel 
with the dining-hall. 

The girls’ industrial training department, in- 
clades a sewing-room, cutting-out room, train- 
ing kitchen and scullery, and a training laundry. 
In the boys’ industrial department, workshops 
are provided (in which the boys will be in- 
structed in various trades), together with band- 
rooms and trademasters’ dwellings. 

Over the boys’ and girls’ scholastic portion 
are placed their dormitories. 

The dormitories for the infants, providing 
accommodation for 100, are placed over their 
scholastic department. 

The chapel, a detached building to accom- 
modate 500 ehildren, is approached from the 
main building by a covered way. 

The infirmary is on the pavilion principle. 
The wards are 12 ft. high and 21 ft. wide. Each 
bed has 6 ft. allotted in the length of the wards. 

There is a separate building, near to the 
infirmary, so that children suffering from fever, 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases may be 
kept as distinct as possible from the general 
patients. The accommodation provided in the 
various buildings is as under :— 

Boys, Girls, oo Infants, 








Main building 

Infirmary .... oes 72 
Fever and Small-Pox Wards ........ . 4 
Reception Wards sicccccccecerree slesese 22 
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In the main buildings the apartments are 
heated by open fireplaces,— “‘Galton’s” and 
*“ Gurney’s” stoves beingemployed. The rooms 
and corridors, together with dormitories, have 
windows ranged on each side, so as to ensure 
thorough currents of air permeating the same. 
The products of combustion and the impure 
atmosphere are carried away by flues built 
specially to convey the same from the various 
apartments, 

The staircases, which are numerous, are con- 
structed of fire-proof material; hydrants, with 
hose attached, and under constant pressure of 
water, are provided on each landing and in 
every corridor, Each block of building is com- 
pletely isolated, and subdivided on “ the pavilion 
principle” (supposed to be its first application 
to school buildings), so that, irrespective of 
sanitary considerations, the spread of fire will 
be in a great measure guarded against. 

Mesars. Bull & Sons, of Southampton, are 
the contractors for the works, at the sum of 
43,5901, 








THE PROPOSED LAW COURTS. 


A vor for 21,4501. has been taken for laying 
the foundations. The Commission, at its last 
sitting, approved the plan (which the Lord 
Chancellor signed as chairman of the Commis- 
sion). The new plan is much like the one circu- 
lated in Parliament two or three days ago, but 
with buildings (tower staircases higher than the 
courts), which will protect the courts from the 
noise of the Strand. The chief conveniences 
for every court provided in the plans approved 
@ year or two ago by the Commission, are pre- 
served in the final plan. The general public, 
the witnesses, the attorneys and officers, the 
Bar, the jury, and the judges will each have 
their separate set of accesses to the courts. 
Each court will have, or be able to have, light 
on all ite four sides, and also roof-lights. The 
block of courts and the central hall will ron 
from north to south, not from east to west, as in 
the plan formerly approved. The central hall 
will be on the level of the Strand, and the courts 
on the floor above, i.e., on the level of Carey- 
street, which is about 17 ft. above the level of the 
Strand. This change in the line of the central 
hall will probably let the sun shine on every one 
of the courts some part of every sunny day,— 


certainly an advantage. The great block of 





offices will be placed parallel to and adjoining 
Bell-yard, between it and the courts, There will 
have to be some offices excluded from the present 
(or first-erected) block. But there will be 
ground to the west on which farther offices can 
be erected. 

We believe we are correct in saying that the 
elevations for the approved plan are not yet 
made, 








XYLOTECHNIGRAPHY. 


Tus is the title given by Messrs. Trollope & 
Sons to an artistic process, which they have 
patented, for staining pine and other woods for 
joiners’ and timber work, as well as for farniture. 
It applies to any design, without limit as to 
number of colours to the same surface, either by 
elaborate freehand drawing, or the simplest sten- 
cil. Although they only claim for the process 
the character of honest staining, the result 
has all the appearance and character of 
inlaid wood. Many attempts have been made 
in this direction, especially in two colours 
(ground and pattern only) ; but we have 
seen no results equal to the present, and by no 
previous process could freehand artistic decora- 
tion be applied. The specimens they have pro- 
duced have a transparency and brilliancy that 
can be obtained by no other means except actual 
marquetrie, which the work when polished very 
much resembles. The process is obviously well 
adapted for doors, shutters, panelling of walls 
and ceilings, and other joiners’ work in private 
houses, and equally so for the roofs and timber 
work generally of churches and other public 
buildings. It is applicable for, and they have 
already successfully applied it to, a pianoforte 
case and some cabinets. 








KENT ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual dinner took place on Wednesday at 
the Corn-exchange, Sittingbourne, under the 
presidency of Harl Amherst, after which a paper 
was read by the Rev. A. J. Pearman on the two 
earthworks known as Bayford Castle and Castle 
Rongh, the first being an entrenchment made by 
Alfred the Great, and the latter the site of a 
fortification built by the Danes under Hasting in 
893. Both places are of the same date. The 
Rev. F. Hazlewood also read a paper “ On Some 
Paintings lately discovered in Marsden Church.” 

The members re-aseembled on Thursday morn- 
ing at Sittingbourne, and took train to Queen- 
borough, in the Isle of Sheppy, whence they 
made an interesting excursion about the island, 
visiting several ancient churches and the remains 
of two once famous castles. The isle was in 
olden times an important grazing-place for 
sheep, whence it derives its name. Many 
of the inhabitants used to call these valuable 
animals “sheps,” and a sheepcot was known as 
a sheppy. 

The first object of interest was the site of the 
ancient Castle of Sheppy, situate at the western 
mouth of the Swale, very near the present rail- 
way station at Queenborough. 

On arriving there, the Rev. R. Bingham read 
a paper “ On the History of this Castle.” 

Several curious mounds, in the middle of flat 
tracts of marsh-land, were inspected, and it is 
supposed that they were artifically raised for 
a refuge for the sheep in the event of floods. 
They are known as cotterels or cotrels. 

After a very pleasant ride through a rich 
agricultural portion of the island, the party 
arrived at Minster, which is the largest parish in 
Sheppy. 

The Rev. Dr. Willis, the vicar of the church 
which was visited, read some extracts relating to 
the history of the ancient minster or monastery. 
Minster Church stands on rising ground, about 
three miles from Sheerness, and commands from 
its tower a grand view over the Isle of Sheppy, 
the Nore, the Essex coast, and the hills of Kent. 

The members paid short visits to Eastchurch 
and Shurland Castle, and returned to Sitting- 
bourne much pleased with their day’s trip. 

A small party of the members visited the 
ancient town of Milton, which consists of a 
number of small streets intersecting each other 
at right angles. The church, which is some 
distance from the town, and is supposed to 
have been destroyed by Earl Godwin, stood 
adjoining the ancient town, which was nearer 
the Swale than the present one. 

A museum of Roman pottery, coins, and other 
ancient relics, was opened during the two days 
at the Literary Institute for the inspection of 
the members. 





WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


On Tuesday night last a meeting of the 
exhibitors was held for the purpose of appointing 
jurors. The chair was occupied by Mr. J. OC, 
Buckmaster, of the Science and Art Department, 
who, in introducing the business of the evening, 
said,— Referring to prizes, it was the desire of 
the Council to carry out the original idea of a 
Workmen’s Exhibition by the awarding of prizes 
only to men by whom the work exhibited had 
been actually produced. In former exhibitions 
the capitalist and employer of labour received 
the distinction ; in this Exhibition it would be 
their aim as far as possible to give the workman 
fall credit, and the employer and manufacturer 
would also receive praise and honour through 
the work of their own men. They must not, 
therefore, expect or hope to please all 
parties. To “be just and fear not” would 
be the safest and wisest policy. There were 
many things in the Exhibition which might 
be easily passed over by the jurors, and they 
would also find many things which would 
give trouble from the mixed character of the 
work, and the number of persons employed in 
its production. Excellent work was sometimes 
lost on a bad design, and a good design was often 
wasted on bad work. In several cases they 
would find the workman his own designer, and 
in such instances the jurors, he thought, should 
be as liberal as was fair. There were a few 
things in the Exhibition intensely ugly, and 
the jurors must look at these charitably, and 
it would perhaps be of service to point out 
where the workman or artist had failed. 
A man who had never seen anything beau- 
tiful was not likely to make anythiog beautifal. 
Good work before cheap work, quality before 
quantity, was the teaching of his apprenticeship, 
and there never was a time when these admo- 
nitions were more necessary. If it had not been 
for exhibitions, he feared some of our industrial 
arts, which require the beautiful to be blended 
with the useful, would have died out or degene- 
rated into a rude barbarism. Look at the 
wretched houses built all round London, and the 
still more wretched furniture they contained. 
To elevate and improve taste, the people mast 
be surrounded with beautiful things, and these 
need not be expensive; and if this exhibition 
only inspired in the heart of one workman a desire 
to produce good work, if would not have been 
held in vain. 

It was resolved that the jury in each class 
should consist of five persons. Several were 
afterwards elected. 








STATUE OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, FOR THE ROYAL VICTORIA 
GARDENS, BOMBAY. 


TuE statue of her Majesty, presented to the 
inhabitants of Bombay and of India by his 
Highness Maharaja Kbunderao Guicowar Sena 
Khus-kheyl Shamsher Bahadoor, knigbt of the 
most exalted order of the Star of India, and of 
which we gave an engraving in our last volume,* 
is now on its way to India. The work, it will 
he remembered, consists of canopy, statue, 
plinth, and steps, and is about 45 ft. in height, 
the whole being executed in marble. The 
statue is Carrara; the canopy, Sicilian, with 
light Sienna enrichments. 

The figure of the Queen is seated as if in the 
House of Lords, wearing her robes of state, 
with the decorations of the order of the Garter 
and the order of the Star of India, on her head 
the diadem, and in her hands are the sceptre 
and orb. The statue has been modelled to a 
scale of 8 ft. 6 in., and has both repose and 
dignity, with an admirable likeness of the 
august original. The royal arms are sculptured 
on the front of the pedestal, and the star of India 
ison the centre of the canopy. In the enrichments 
are blended the rose of England with the lotus 
of India, and the mottoes, ‘‘ God and my Right,” 
and “The Light of Heaven our Guide.” On 
panels at the sides and back of the canopy there 
are inscriptions in English and in three of the 
languages of India. About 250 tons of marble 
have been used in the work. Mr. Matthew 
Noble is the sculptor. 

When it reaches its destination we have no 
doubt it will be admired and appreciated by the 
dusky millions of the sunny land over which 
Queen Victoria reigns. 





* Bee p. 567, vol. xxvii. 
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‘THE DANISH LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
ST. NICOLAI, IN HULL. 


THE first stone of a new church for the Danes 
an Hall was laid on the 6th inst., by Mr. C. C. 
Brochner. A Danish congregation has existed 
here for about eighteen years—nearly fourteen 
years in connexion with the German Lutheran 
Congregation, but for the last four years it has 
been quite separate. The present minister is 
also the chaplain of “The Danish Society for 
Propagating the Gospel amongst Scandinavian 
‘Seamen in Foreign Ports,” for the ports of Hull, 
Great Grimsby, and the Hartlepools. Thestone 
was laid under the sanction of the Bishop of 
Saaland, in the kingdom of Denmark. 

The silver trowel, with which Mr. Brochner 
manipulated in laying the foundation-stone, has 
upon it the following inscription :—‘* Denne 
murske overraktes fra Danske i Hull til deres 
hoeiagtede og fortjente Landsmand Carl Chris- 
tian Brochner, R. af D. ved Grundstenlzegningen 
til den Danske Sct. Nicolai Kirke i Hall. 
August 6, 1870.’’—Meaning, “This trowel is 
presented by the Danes in Hull to their highly- 
esteemed and deservedly-respected countryman, 
Carl Christian Brochner, Knight of the Dane- 
brog, on the occasion of laying the foundation 
stone of the Danish Charch Sct. Nicolai in Hull. 
August 6th, 1870.” 

The church is designed in the Gothio style, 
and is to accommodate about 250 persons. The 
body of the building is 28 ft. by 55 fc.; there is 
an apse for the altar and vestry, and accommo- 
dation is provided for a reading-room, 30 ft. by 
16 ft. Allis upon the ground floor, there being 
an open roof, the point of which from the floor 
is about 34 ft. The tower and spire are situated 
at the north-west corner, the height being 70 ft. 
Mr. W. Botterill is the architect of the works, and 
Messrs. Lison & Wilkinson are the contractors. 
The whole cost is estimated at 2,5001., of which 
about 1,6701. are subscribed. At present the 
Danish Lutherans have for purposes of worship 
@ Copjoiut occupancy with the Germans of the 

Chapel in Nile-street. 








MENS TON-IN-WHARFEDALHE, 
YORKSHIRE. 


On the 30th ult., the foundation-stone of 
the new church, to be dedicated to St. John 
the Divine, was laid at Menston, by Mrs, Hud- 
son, wife of Mr. BR. J. Hudson, of Moorville, 
Barley-in-Wharfedale. Menston is situated in 
the hilly district, on the south side of the 
beautiful valley of the River Wharfe, over- 
looking the village of Burley, and near to Ben 
Rhydding and Ilkley, a district often visited by 
the late J. W. M. Turner, the great artist, a large 
collection of whose early paintings may be 
seen at Farnley Hall, near Otley, in the same 
valley. The site of the church, given by 
Mr. Bertie Markland, of Leeds, is on rising 
ground near the village of Menston, on the side 
of the road leading down to Barley; and, from 
its elevated pcsition, will be well seen from the 
Leeds-road, and other portions of the valley. 
The erection of the church is mainly owing to 
the exertions of the Rev. C.I. Black, and the 
Tiberality of Mr. Hudson. 

The vave of the church will be entered through 
@ south porch, and it has a central aisle with open 
benches on either side. The font will be placed 
against the centre of the west wall. The pulpit 
occupies the north side of the chancel arch. The 
nave is lighted at the sides by trefoil-headed 
windows, resting on a moulded string-course, 
that runs round the greater part of the church 
at varying levels. The chancel is joined to the 
nave by a Pointed arch of two orders, the inner 
one being moulded, and supported on moulded 
and carved corbel shafts, the columns of which 
will be of dark red stone. The chancel will be 
raised two steps above the nave, and will be 
entered through an opening in the low chancel 
wall, which will be of ornamental character. 

The vestry is placed on the north of the 
chancel, and is entered through a porch, having 
a W.C., or, more properly speaking, an earth 
closet, attached. It is lighted by coupled lancet 
windows, and has a fire-place, the flue of which 
joins that from the heating-chamber under the 
chancel, in the stack rising from the nave-wall 
‘over the chancel arch. A segmental painted 
arch, 8 ft. wide, of two orders, connects the 
vestry with the chancel. It will be filled with a 
‘traceried wooden screen. The vestry is so 


arranged as to act also as organ-room, in which 
case the player will sit immediately behind one 


side of the choir, and out of view of the congre- 
gation. All the roofs will be open, and the 
principals, purlins, and cornice-moulds will be 
varnished. The wall-posts of principals will 
spring from carved corbels, those in the chancel 
being richer than the remainder. The walls and 
ceilings will be finished in colour. The church 
will be of stone throughout, taken from Hawks- 
worth Quarries, near Gruseley, the walling 
being smoothly hammer-dressed. The roofs 
will be covered with party-coloured slating, 
arranged in bands and terminated with red 
ridge tiles and crestings. 

Through the very rapid fall of the ground 
eastwards, room is provided for the heating- 
chamber under the chancel (the hot-air system 
will be adopted). 

Mr. Benjamin Lapish, of Hawksworth, has the 
contracts for stonework, excavations, and drains; 
aud Messrs. Longley Brothers, of Leeds, for the 
remaining trades. The total cost will be about 
1,0001. The architects are Messrs. Price & 
Linklater, of London and Manchester. 








NEW CEMETERY AT BINGLEY. 


Tue consecration of that portion of the new 
cemetery for Bingley which has been reserved 
for the Established Church has taken place. 
The entrance road to the cemetery, which com- 
mences directly opposite Bingley Vicarage, on 
the Keighley turnpike road, is 150 yards in 
length. The entrance gates will consist of orna- 
mental stone piers on each side of the carriage- 
way, with two passenger gates on each side, 
constructed of oak and wrought iron. Within 
the gate is a main road through the cemetery six 
yards wide and 300 yardslong. The land withiu 
the fence covers an area of ten acres, of which 
seven and a half are appropriated for burial 
purposes, being equally divided between Dia- 
senters and the Established Church. There will 
be two chapels—one for Dissenters and the other 
for the Established Church—built in the Gothic 
style of the thirteenth century, 39 ft. in length 
by 19 ft. 6 in. inbreadth. The entrance tothem 
will be by a porch a few feet from the main walk, 
fitted with wicket gates formed with open iron- 
work panels. The entrance door to the chapel 
will be within the porch. On the opposite side 
of the chapel will be a mortuary chapel, having 
a separate external entrance. A screen partition 
of stone and glass will separate the mortuary 
from the chapel, so that the corpse in the 
mortuary will be visible to the mourners in the 
chapel. The chapels will be heated with patent 
heating apparatus sunk below the level of the 
floor. A raised chancel or platform will be at 
the east end of the chapels, and stall seats will 
be provided,—two rows at the west end and two 
rows on the north and south sides of the chapels. 
The roof is to be open, supported upon circular- 
framed bindings with cut cusps, which will rest 
upon carved stone brackets projecting from the 
wall. The main feature in the external design 
is the bell-turret, supported at one gable upon a 
shaft and bracket with carved capital and other 
brackets. The turret will be open stonework, 
surmounted by a spire at the height of 50 ft. 
above the ground level. The ventilation of the 
chapels has been particularly studied, and the 
fittings of the mortuaries will be of improved 
character. The whole of the stonework will be 
dressed both internally and externally. At the 
entrance to the ground will be erected the 
registrar’s residence and board-room. The style 
of architecture is Domestic Gothic, in accord- 
ance with the style of the other buildings. 
The total cost of the cemetery will probably 
reach about 8,5001. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


Removal of Temple Bar.—In reply to Mr. Whit- 
well, Mr. Ayrton said that he could not state the 
views of the Metropolitan Board of Works with 
reference to Temple Bar. In his opinion, the 
sooner it was removed the better for the public. 
If removed, it woald have the effect of widening 
the portion of the street available for carriages 
11 ft. 

The Foreign Cattle Market.—In reply to Sir C. 
Wingfield, Mr. Foster said that the Markets 
Committee of the Corporation had submitted to 
the Privy Council a site for a Foreign Cattle 
Market, and inquiries were now being made as 
to whether there was sufficient water acoommo- 
dation. 

The Thames Embankment.— Mr. Ayrton in- 





formed the House, in reply to a question from 


Mr. W. H. Smith, that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were making arrangements to open 
approaches to the Thames Embankment from 
Villiers-street and Norfolk-stree}, and the work 
would be completed at an early period. 

The Trade-Union Bill.—Mr. Anderson asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
whether before the close of the session he could 
give the working classes of the country an assur- 
ance that the Trade-Union Bill would be made 
one of the earliest and most prominent bills of 
the next session. Mr, Secretary Bruce had no 
hesitation in at once promising that a Bill would 
be introduced early next session. 

Science Examinations.—Mr. Dixon asked the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he had received numerous 
complaints from the teachers regarding the 
science examinations in May last, and whether 
these complaints had just foundation.* Mr. W. 
E. Foster, in reply, stated that eight complaints 
had been made formally, They related to two 
subjects—practical geometry and building con- 
struction, but he could not find that there were 
any just grounds for them. He did not believe 
that the examination papers were too difficult. 
In fact, the standard of marks was lowered this 
year. The explanation probably was that pupils 
were prepared to meet a purely drawing exami- 
nation rather thana scientific one. The teachers 
had been able to obtain payment for their stu- 
dents under the branch of drawing instruction. | 

Metropolitan Improvements.—Lord Redesdale 
having presented a petition in the House of Lords 
from the vestry of Bermondsey, praying that 
no part of the land purchased for Southwark- 
park be left for building purposes, asked whether 
it was intended to obtain powers next session to 
purchase the remaining part of the west side of 
Parliament-street and the corresponding part of 
King-street ; and whether the architect for the 
new offices had been desired to prepare plans for 
completing the Council-office buildings by con- 
necting them with the new offices to be built 
on the other side of Downing-street, or otherwise, 
whereby the two blocks of building might be 
brought in unison. His lordship also asked in 
what manner it was intended to occupy the 
vacant spaces acquired within the new embank- 
ment, and whether it was intended to apply for 
powers to purchase the buildings below Craven 
and Northumberland streets down to the new 
embankment. The Marquis of Lansdowne said 
that her Majesty’s Government had not yet di- 
rected their attention to the matter referred 
to in the first two questions, As to the land on 
the Thames Embankment, he could only refer to 
the recent discussion in the other House, the 
address to the Crown in which it had resulted, 
and the gracious answer which her Majesty 
had been pleased to return to it. 

Indian Engineering College—Mr. Planket 
asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to establish an engineering college 
for the preparation of candidates seeking em- 
ployment in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment; and, if so, whether it was the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to abandon or 
modify the present system of competitive ex- 
amination for appointments in that department ; 
and whether it was intended to abolish the 
system of competitive examinations for the 
forest service in India. Mr. Grant Daff, in reply, 
said it was the intention of the Government to 
establish an engineering college for the Indian 
service, to be entered by competitive examina- 
tion. It was not intended to abolish competi- 
tive examinations for the forest service of India. 








WORCESTER CATHEDRAL 
RESTORATIONS. 


Ur to the present time, upwards of 50,0001. 
have been spent on the works, and a further sum 
of about 16,0001. has been raised in little more 
than a month to insure the completion of the 
restorations. The works already done have 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Perkins, architect to the dean and chapter, Mr. 
Gilbert Scott’s attention having been confined 
to the re-arrangement and decoration of the 
choir. The contractors by whom the works 
were executed were Mr. Bennett, of Birmingham; 
Mr. Hnghes, of Bristol; Messrs. Collins & Cullis, 
of Tewkesbury; and Messrs. Wood & Son, of 
Worcester. The decorators were Mr. Hardman, 





® We have received some letters on this subject, and 
will look to them.—Ep. 
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of Birmingham, and Mr. Wells, of Worcester ; 
seulptors, Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester, and Mr. 
Boulton, of Cheltenham, The restoration com- 
mittee have decided on proceeding at ouce with 
the remaining work. The necessary fittings for 
lighting the cathedral with gas, and the oak 
carving for the choir, have been ordered to be 
proceeded with at once. The choir roof is also 
to be looked to, The carvings in the choir will 
be elaborate and costly, and will include a 
lofty throne for the bishop, the cost of which ie 
to be defrayed by the present diocesan A cor- 
respondent of the Worcester Herald suggests the 
construction of a handsome terrace, stretching 
from the west door down to the banks of the 
Severn. 








PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Messss, W. Gorenam & L. Wuite, Swans- 
eombe, have patented a method for making 
Portland Cement. By the ordinary mode of 
making Portland cement as practised in Eng- 
land, and us called the “ wet way,” the 
chalk end clay are intimately mixed together in 
suitable proportions in wash-mills, with the addi- 
tion of a large volume of water, so as to yield a 
liquid sufficiently thin to admit of its beisg 
pumped into reservoirs or backs, The chalk 
and clay then settle (remaining mixed) to the 
bottom, and as much water as possible having 
been drained off, the masa is then allowed to 
éry as far as the weather will permit, and is 
then dug out; and in order to complete the dry- 
ing process, it is spread on stoves heated with 
coke or otherwise. When sofficiently dry the 
mixture of chalk and clay is broken into pieses 
and conveyed to the kilns for burning as usually 
practised. This is accomplished by introducing 
the lumps of dried chalk and clay into the kilns 
alternately with pieces of eoke, the pieces of 
coke being either of the size as they come from 
the gas-works, or almost broken down with a 
hammer, The product obtained from the kilns 
ia then ground. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


THE preparations for the Fourteenth Annual 
Congress of the Social Science Association, to 
be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from the 21st 
to the 28th of September next, are progressing 
satisfactorily. His Grace the Duke of North- 
umberland, K.G., will be president. 

In the Jurisprudence Department, under the 
sacrum 4 of ‘the Hon. Lord Neaves, the fol- 
owing will be the special questions for dis- 
cussion :— 

MUNICIPAL LAW SECTION, 

1.—Ought Railway Companies to be liable to an ‘un. 
limited extent for the acts of their servants; and is it 
desirable to impose any check on fraudulent claims ? 

2.—Ie it desirable to establish tribunals’ of commerce ; 
and, if so, with what powers P 

3,—Would the local administration of criminal justice 
be ra ee by the appointment of additional Stipendiary 
Magistrates, and the enlargement of the jurisdiction of 
Quarter and Petty Sessions ? 

The question of the relations between England and the 
Colonies, it is expected, will be again discussed. 


REPRESSION OF CRIME SECTION, 


Under the presidency of the Right Hon. Sir 
Walter Crofton, ©.B., the following special 
questions will be discussed :— 


1,—In what manner may the provisions of the Habitual 
Criminal Act and its administration be improved ? 

2. Ie the working of the Prisons Act, 1865, satisfactory, 
specially with reference to productive prison labour ? 
_ 8. What measures may be adopted with a view to the 
repression of habitual drunkenness ? 


In the Education Department, president, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, the following are the special 
questions :— 


1. Can better educational results in primary schools 
be obtained by the amalgamation of such echoo!s ? 

2. By what means can a direct connexion be established 
between the Elementary and Secondary Schools and the 
vaprenvanies P . 

. Is it desirable to teach science in elementary schools ; 
and if so, what branches of science ? wid , 


In the Health Department, president, Mr. 
Robert Rawlinson, 0.B., the special questions 
are :— 


1, 6 is the best method of disposing of sewage and 


2, What modifications are desirable in the existing sani- 
tary Jaws and administration ? 

3. What legislative measures ought to be taken to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food, drink, and drugs P 


Aud in the Economy and Trade Department, 
president, Sir William G. Armstrong, C.B., the 
®pecial questions are as follow :— 





Section A, 

1. Is it desirable that the railways should become the 
properly of the State ? 

2. By what means may the labour market throughout 
England be more equally supplied; with special reference 
to local and temporary distress ? 

Section B, 
Chairman: Mr. Rupert Kettle :— 

1. How far is it desirable and practicable to establish 
Courts of Conciliation or Arbitration between employers 
and employed? 

2. How far is it desirable and practicable to extend 
Partnerships of Industry. 


A Ladies’ Conference will also be held in 
connexion with the Congress. 








THE COST OF FEVER AT WHITEHAVEN. 


At the usual weekly meeting of the Whitehaven 
Board of Guardians, Mr. Hamilton, the registrar 
of births and deaths for the Whitehaven District, 
handed in a return, moved for at the last meet- 
ing of the board, relative to the cost of fever 
patients to the union, from midsummer, 1869, to 
the 3rd of August, 1870. The cost of fever 
patients daring that time was as follows :— 
Infirmary patients—Preston Quarter, 81l. 7s. 9d.; 
Whitehaven, 3601. 13s. 6d.; making a total of 
4421. 1s.3d. Out-door patients—Preston Quarter, 
451. 133, 2d.; Whitehaven, 1261. 10s. 7d.; 
making a total of 1721. 3s. 94. The cost to the 
union of infirmary and out-door fever patients 
added together, amounts to 6141. 5s. Mr. Hamilton 
farther reported that there had been no deaths 
from fever in the town since the 14th of July. 
A resolution was passed by the board that the 
returns be published. Mr. Musgrave said that 
the matter was one that should be considered as 
regards expense, if it was not worthy of conside- 
ration as regards the general health of the 
place. Mr. H. Jefferson said, if the trustees 
would do nothivg for them, there were other 
sources to which they could apply. There was 
the Poor Law Board, and the Home Secretary, 
who, they might depend upon it, would not 
allow an important town like Whitehaven to 
continue in its present state. An order would 
very likely be made that a municipal corporation 
should be established ; and then the town would 
have the same chance of electing its representa- 
tives that it had of electing members of the 
board of guardians.' 








THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
BROMPTON. 


In the press of matter last week, we omitted 
mentioning that the House of Commons had 
granted a vote of 6,0001. for the commencement of 
the Natural History Museum, on the site of the 
Great Exhibition building of 1862, South Ken- 
sington. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
in his explanatory speech, that some persons 
had proposed to increase the British Museum ; 
but the land there was worth 50,0001. an acre, 
and that scheme was given up. Then, another 
plan was, to take the land between Westminster 
Bridge and Charing Cross; but that would not 
be sufficient. The only land large enough was a 
piece of 16} acres at Sonth Kensington, which 
was bought from the Commissioners of 1851 for 
7,0001. an acre, or for 120,0001., and which is 
worth 100,0002. more at this time. This 
land must be used for science and art pu 
It was now a sort of “ potters’ field,” and a 
scandal to the locality, and they ought to do 
something with it. The Metropolitan Railway 
had a station near the spot, so that communica- 
tion would be easy. The whole sum required 
would be 350,0001. ; but he did not ask now for 
more than was necessary to clear the land and 
put it in order. 








AN ORGANISATION OF LABOUR: 
SALTAIRE. 


Sirz,—-I have just returned from a visit to 
Bradford and Saltaire, to read your article on 
“ The Organisation of Labour.’ What can I do 
but mentally revert to the work done by that 
great captain of industry, Sir Titus Salt, whose 
two sons and partner so ably act as his lien- 
tenants? At Saltaire truly, if anywhere, we 
may seo what can be done by properly-organised 
industry. Established as a manufacturing 
enterprise, the works are traversed by road, 
rail, river, and canal. The mills, of enormous 
size, are of the most approved construction, and 
designed by architects on true principles; the 
machinery contained in them is of the latest 
and best construction; so that it is really a 





pleasure to the operatives to watch them as 
they produce the best possible work, and at the 


most rapid rate. For these operatives there is 
abundant scope for their abilities and energies, 
opportunities oceurring by which they may rise 
in position, until they become leaders under 
their chief. For them are built, adjoining the 
works, on the slope of a hill, more than 800 
houses of first-rate construction. For their 
children are provided large day-schools and 
play-grounds, fitted with apparatus for every 
gymnastic exercise, so that their bodies may be 
well developed. Large and beautiful places of 
Christian worship are built and well supported.. 
What would be “almshouses” anywhere else 
are here tasteful and comfortable homes pro- 
vided for the aged workers of both sexes, who. 
receive a weekly allowance sufficient for their 
needs. 

A large park is now in course of forma- 
tion, and a literary institute and class-rooms, 
of large size and lofty proportions, are in pro- 
gress, and will becompleted before winter. Co- 
operation provides food and clothing for all who 
desire it ; a large dining-hall also supplies cooked 
food and drink at such prices as make us of the 
metropolis and elsewhere stand amazed with 
delight. Humanity in blouses may here get the 
needfal material to make flesh and blood, without: 
being compelled to waste their money on mere 
ornament. And, lastly, a regiment of Volun- 
teers is organised for the protection of their 
hearths and altars, in which each man takes his- 
station. 

Sorely this is an industrial organisation, 
which is working a great social change, and cul- 
minating in a patriotic union for protection and 
peace. Would to Heaven we had euch an organ- 
isation in the building trade, where each man 
should endeavour to excel his neighbour in the 
honesty and value of his productions. Let the 
great captain once arise, however, and I believe- 
I can answer for it that he will not want a fol- 
lowing. ‘ E. G. 








CONCRETE AND FACING BRICKS 
AT MARGATE. 


THREE or four cottage villas, built of concrete, 
and faced with Taylor’s patent bricks, the roofs 
covered with Taylor’s patent tiles, may now 
be seen on the railway line between Margate 
and Birchington, standing in a most exposed 
position, with a north aspect, and close to the 
sea-side. They are of the bungalow style of 
architecture, with wide projecting roofs. They 
are said to have been erected at the cost of the 
above patentee, who last week, it is said, pur- 
chased a portion of the Neame estate, at Birching- 
ton, whereon to erect; some other villas of the 
same class. 

Seeing that many practical architects have 
hitherto hesitated to employ these patents in 
such very exposed situations, some detail of 
cost, construction, and particularly of ability to- 
resist heavy drifting rain and storms of wind, 
such as are known occasionally to try the best. 
slated roofs, and thickest walls along the Mar. 
gate coast, would be acceptable to a numerous 
class of the profession practising at the sea 
side. 

By-the-bye, is not 1,200. to 1.5000. per acre’ 
for plots of building land on this Westgate 
estate, a very remarkable increase upon the- 
value of land that would not, a few years ago, 
have brought 801. per acre ? 8. L. 








IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 


TuE report to be read at the half-yearly 
meeting this Friday, the 12th inst., shows 
that the whole of the share capital, viz., 
125,0001., has been subscribed, and a further 
sum of 125,000. will be borrowed at 4 per cent. 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners ; 
which will represent a total capital of 250,000. 
The gross rents received during the half-year 
amount to 6,878l. Os. 7d.; interest allowed’ 
by bankers, and other items amounting to 
681. 16s. 8d., making the total income 
6,9461. 16s. 3d. The total expenditure, in- 
cluding the contributions to the reserve accounts, 
amounts to 3,1691. 4s. 8d., leaving a profit of 
3,7771. 1ls. 7d., which is equal to 6l. Os. 10}d.. 
per cent. per annum on the subscribed capital.. 
The profit for this half.year, added to the 
balance, viz., 2,284]. 193. 10}d., brought for- 
ward from laat half-year, gives a total to the 
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credit of revenue account of 6,062i.. 11s. 54d. 
The directors: recommend that as heretofore, a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum be 
paid,’ which will absorb 3,1251.; and that the 
balance remaining, viz., 2,0631. 18s. 2$d., be 
carried forward. The directors have, since the 
date of last report, completed the purchase of 
the Bethnal Green. Estate. The five blocks of 
buildings at. Ebury-street, and Queen-street, 
Pimlico, are approaching completion; but the 
directors have no reason to think that they will 
be ready for occupation before October next. 
At Ebury-square, however, the dwellings are in 
a more forward state, and the directors believe 
that these buildings will be occupied before the 
end of August. The fifty-four dwellings on the 
Bethnal Green Estate have been completed, and 
fally occupied for upwards of five months; and 
thirteen additional blocks of dwellings, which will 
afford accommodation for 130 families, or about 
500 persons, are now in course of erection on the 
Same principle, 








THE LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL 
EXOURSION. 


TuE following is the programme :— 


_Monday, August 22nd, 2 p.m., Mr. Sharpe 
this introductory lecture, on the cathedral, in the 
Assembly-rooms; 8 p.m., evening meeting in the As- 
sembly rooms. Tuesday, 11 a.m, Mr. Sharpe will 
accompany the members over the cathedral; 8 p.m, 
evening secting at the Assembly-rooms. Wednesday, 
the party will leave Lincoln by train for Caythorpe, at 
‘8.15 a.m., and will return by carriage, visiiing the follow- 
ing churches :—Caythorpe, Fulbeck, Leadenham, Well- 
bourn, Wellingore, Navenby, Coleby, Harmstone, Wad- 
-dington, St. Peter Gowts, St. Mary-le-Wigford. Thars- 
day, the party will leave Lincoln, by train at 6.35 a.m., 
for Sleaford vid Boston, aud will visit by carriege from 
Sleaford the following churches, returning to Boston by 
train from Sleaford, at 8.22 p.m., Sleaford, Silk Wil- 
loughby, Osbournby, Threckingham, Billingborough, 
Horbling, Swayton, Helpringham, and Heckington. 
Friday, the party will leave Boston at 7.50 a.m., by train 
for Sutton via Spalding, and will return by carriage to 
Spalding, visiting the following churches; — Sutton, 
‘Gedney, Fleet, Whaplode, Holbeach, Moulton, Weston, 
and Spalding, and will proceed by train from Spalding to 
Peterborough at 7.36 p.m.; and Saturday, August 27th, 
1l a.m., Mr, Sharpe will accompany the members over 
the cathedral, describing its architectural history. 


Attendance at these meetings and excursions 
is open to all existing architectural societies, as 
well as to the pupils of architects in connexion 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Architectural Association, and all other local 
professional societies. 


will deliver 








FALL OF THE NEW COVERED MARKET, 
PRESTON. 


On Saturday morning, the skeleton of the new 
covered market for Preston, consisting of massive 
cast-iron pillars, wrought-iron principals and 
girders, gave way, and fell inwards, with a tre- 
mendous crash. The market is of considerable 
extent, and the greater portion had been made 
ready for the roofing. It is supposed that one 
of the spans had been insecurely bolted, and 
that it had hitched to one side, and that its 
weight and pressure gradually drew over the 
whole erection. What on the previous day 
was an imposing structure is now a wreck and 
ruin. 








TENDERS. 


Some little time ago the Westminster District 
Board of Works, astonished by the sudden rise 
in the tenders for slopping and watering, re- 
solved to try the experiment of doing the work 
themselves, and at the end of twelve months 
discovered that, whereas the lowest tender for 
the work was 8,0001., the Board in its first year, 
with much to learn, managed to do the work for 
5,0001. odd, being @ saving of 3,0001. or so. The 
ezplanation of all this was most probably that 
the contractor, for being remiss in his work, 
was fined most royally, and most royally 
took his revenge in turn by increasing his 
tender. A case has occurred at Chelsea, in 
which the difference between the highest and 
lowest tenders was so marked as to be the sub- 
ject of somewhat strongcomment. The Chelsea 
vestrymen, about to rise for the recess, deter- 
mined to have the Board-room cleaned and re- 
paired, suggesting an elderly charwoman scrub- 
bing the boards from rosy dawn to dewy eve, a 
vigorous carpet beating, and so forth. But, 
being convinced there was no use in doing a 
thing by halves, and the classical readers re- 
membering that a scant sacrifice to the Lares 
and Penates of the Chelsea Vestry-hall would be 





shabby even in these days of economy, they re- 
solved to launch out, regardless of expense, and 
have the whole building painted and renovated. 
The local tradesmen were then invited to tender 
for doing the work, end about a dozen re- 
sponded. The tenders being opened, the Board 
began to stare, for such a difference in price is 
not seen every day. The highest tender, as 
given in the Builder, was 2261., and the lowest 
was 58]. All the parties tendering were re- 
spectable tradesmen, well known to the vestry- 
men, ratepayers for years, and, from a parochial 
point of view, unexceptionable. But the ques- 
tion went up and down the Board seeking whom 
it might get to answer,—If one tradesmen 
tendered for 2261., how came another to tender 
for 531..? This question of finance puzzled the 
vestrymen. Both the parties tendering are old- 
established tradesmen and above suspicion; so 
that this question is a Chelsea mystery, solvable, 
of course, but by what means the questioners 
perceive not. The Vestry took the lowest 
tender; but the mystery remains as yet un- 
solved. The Vestrymen ask what is the reason 
of this great difference in the tenders, and echo 
answers, ‘* Don’t know.” 








THE CHEESEWRING. 


Messrs. JoHN Freeman & Sons do not inform 
you that, practically, the Cheesewring is already 
destroyed: but this is really the case; for, 
although it still stands, it has been propped up 
with a pile of stones; and its singularity and 
picturesqae appearance are now, therefore, 
things of the past. 

Messrs. Freeman say that there is no danger 
to the Cheesewring; but those who have seen 
how near the quarry is will differ from them ; 
and those who saw the necessity of placing 
stones under it, in order that it might not topple 
over, would not be likely to recognise Messrs. 
Freeman’s views of its safety. H. B. W. 








ROTHESAY. 


Tue ancient and royal burgh of Rothesay 
bears something of the same relation to the 
Island of Bute that Windsor Castle does to the 
town of Windsor. It is the capital of the island, 
so to speak, the only town of importance within 
its boundaries, the site of its old feudal castle, 
the locality of its modern gaol; and it is, more- 
over, at once the busy little seaport, the herring- 
fishing station, the manufacturing town, and 
the fashionable watering-place. A curious place 
on the whole, we venture to say, and more 
deserving of keen observation than many a 
midland town ten times its size and population. 
For, although Bute is only separated by a ferry 
of a few furlongs, across “ the Kyles” from the 
coast of Argyleshire, and is within easy distance 
of Ayrshire and Dumbartonshire, it is, neverthe- 
less, a genuine and unmistakeable island. Com- 
munication with the mainland is sometimes 
difficult and occasionally impossible. Hence its 
little capital may be supposed to contain within 
itself all the resources which are necessary and 
even indispensable to the well-being and pro- 
gress of an independent community. 

The origin of the name is lost in the hopeless 
obscurity of the Celtic etymologies. Holinshed, 
upon the authority of some previous historians 
equally reliable, assigns the mythical year 564 
before Christ as the time when certain Scottish 
men settled in the Western Islands under 
“‘ Rothesay, the son of Notafilus,” who, he con- 
tinues, “‘ named that isle in which he began to 
possess Rothesay, after his own name.”* “ But 
in regard to the authenticity of this statement,” 
says Mr. Read, a more recent authority, “it 
were quite needless to inquire, it being chiefly 
on account of the coincidence of the name that I 
have quoted the passage at all.”+ In point of 
fact, Rothesay seems to possess a cognate 
etymon to the patronymic of Lord Rothes, 
which signifies, we believe, in the Gaelic root, a 
tower, @ place of strength, and, by induction, a 
fortress or castle. 

Of the ancient castle we have already had, 
perhaps, enough. Time and civil wars have 
told heavily upon it. But its unique, and, in 
one sense, sacred historical interest has not of 
latter years saved it from encroachment, and 
even from debasement. More especially it has 





* Holinshed’s Chron., ed. 1577, p. 5. 
+ Hist, of the County of Bute, p, 26, 


suffered greatly at the hands of the burgh feuars,; 
ot freeholders; from those, at all events, who 
have, without the slightest regard to conse- 


quences, erected a perfect colony of dirty and 


disreputable-looking tenements up to the very 
verge of its beautiful moat.* The Castle of 
Rothesay, indeed, is at this moment absolutely 
buried in the centre of the very worst quarters 
of the town, and is now quite concealed from the 
view of the tourists entering the bay, or pass- 
ing in the numerous steamers, through the 
estuary of the Clyde. Formerly in approaching 
from the bay, it might be seen towering con- 
spicuously above the squalid dwelling- houses 
which surround it; but within the present cen+ 
tury higher houses have been built, and new 
streets, such as Montague-street, formed between 
its site and the sea. Such a case of pure and 
simple vandalism we have not met with for 
many days, and almost never beyond or with- 
out the privileged precincts of a royal burgh. 
It should have been remembered that although 
Rothesay is an ancient and royal burgh, yet it 
was from the royal castle it originally derived 
its charter and its immunities; and long before 
the provosts and bailies had intermitted with 
the lives and property of the lieges, the castle 
reposed in its pride and strength in the green 
bosom of that lovely valley which forms the 
natural approach to the bay. 

Before passing from the consideration of this 
Medizeval relic, we may just mention,—although 
it is hardly necessary, we presume, to do so— 
that it is from this same old castle his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales derives his second 
hereditary royal title—the Duke of Rothesay. 
Rothesay was the first dukedom created in 
Scotland (Albany was the second), in the person 
of the ill-fated son of King Robert IlI.; and 
the heir apparent to the Scottish throne has 
ever since borne the title.t 

We must now proceed to take what, we are 
afraid, can only be regarded as a cursory survey 
of the modern burgh,—first, just glancing at ite 
external appearance. Unquestionably Rothesay 
shows to the best advantage when seen from 
the bay. At any given point on the line of the 
steamboat track between Toward Point and the 
anchorage off the pier, the view is really superb. 
The bay itself has often been compared to that 
of Naples, to which we can fancy, however, only 
& very distant resemblance; it rather recalls to 
our recollection the bay of Dublin on a smaller 
scale, as we have previously indicated, On both | 
sides the land recedes from the shore io abrupt 
towering eminences, exuberantly wooded and 
glistening with foliage; but in the centre it 
passes away into that gentle valley which we can 
never cease toadmire. The whole sweep of the 
coast, in the immediate foreground, up to Port 
Bannatyne, which may be said now to form 8 con- 
tinuation of Rothesay, is filled in with clusters 
of rather neatly-designed marine villas, built, 
for the most part, with the dark-coloured native 
green stone, enlivened with courses and quoins 
of very white sandstone, also indigenous to the 
neighbouring quarries. These villas, we were 
informed, are chiefly composed of lodging-houses. 
The centre group is occupied with hotels, right 
in front of the pier and small harbour and docks 
which occupy the centre of the bay. Oa the 
terrace immediately above this are situated, 
pretty much on the same altitade and level, 
all the spires and public buildings of which 
Rothesay can boast, including the Free 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and, 
above all, the Rothesay Academy, just finish- 
ing, which, although, somewhat too conven- 
tional in its aspect, occupies, not altogether 
unworthily, the best site in the towa. Then, 
in the distance, upon a third terrace, rising 
still higher from the shore, are to be seen crop- 
ping out, the indications, rather than the full 
outline, of another range of buildings, chiefly 
Villas and cottages, the picturesque and secluded 
residences of the local magnates and retired 
Glasgow merchants, who seek in this retired and 
lovely spot to look upon a prospect and to inhale 





* We were also credibly informed that much of the 
building material so employedjwas scandalously abstracted 
from the ruins, 1 

+ A little incident occurs to us here connected with her 
Majesty’s first or second visit to Scotland, which we may 
be pardoned for ating. Upon one occasion—at & 
levée—a Scotch nobleman was announced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, under the style and title of—the Duke o 
Rothesay ! Her Mojesty was for a moment puzzied—the 
name did not occur to her as that of any living duke; but 
before explanation could be had, in marched H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales (o- a boy of four or five), in full High- 
land costume of the Royal Stewart tartan, with a pbilaveg 
above his knee, a clayroore at his side, and an eaglée’as 





feather in his bonnet ! 
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an atmosphere in their old age to which their 
laborious youth has been a stranger. On the 
whole, the mise en scéne is singularly striking 
and effective, and possesses, no doubt, nearly all 
the elements of picturesque beauty which it is 
possible to desire, or at all events to obtain, in 
this northern latitude. A visitor to Rothesay 
for the first time will, especially after passing 
through Glasgow or Paisley, be apt to suppose 
that he has at last had a glimpse of one of the 
most favoured spots in nature. 

Yet all this and more, if we had space to 
spare for panegyrics, we must admit, with what 
qualified admiration we choose, so that we leave 
ourselves free to confess that the royal burgh of 
Rothesay does actually and in point of fact look 
best at a distance. If we except the splendid 
circle of the shore, kept clean and airy by the 
incessant action of the waves on the rocky beach 
of the bay, the public square, between the pier 
and the Bute Hotel (where the fountain is 
placed) and the long street (Montagae-street) 
immediately behind this, it appeared to us that 
no other streets would bear the most slender 
scratiny or examination; and as to the public 
buildings, we were sadly disappointed. 

There can be no doubt that certain sums of 
money have been freely squandered on the 
erection of the gaol, as it is popularly called by 
the inhabitants, or the county buildings, which 
being got, of course, from the proceeds of an 
assesement levied over the entire county, we are 
not, perhaps, called upon to criticise it too 
minutely. But of the churches, so recent and 
so pretentious as some of them are, what must 
we say? The Free Church of Scotland, at least, 
should have tried to do something here in the 
shape of creditable architecture; and for one 
obvious reason, among others, that there is a 
little Roman Catholic chapel in “ Columkill- 
street” (how suggestive the name !) which is the 
only piece of modern ecclesiastical architecture 
in the island worth a moment’s notice or consi- 
deration. It is painful and rather discreditable 
to the community, by the way, to observe the 
necessity for preserving the stained-glass win- 
dows of this chapel from violence, obviously, by 
trellises of galvanised iron wire. As to that 
painfully obtrusive and barn-looking building 
which overlooks the picturesque cemetery of 
Rothesay, and which stands in such close juxta- 
position to Lord Bute’s mausoleum, on the one 
hand, and to the ruined chancel of St. Mary’s, 
on the other, we must really preserve silence. 

The Episcopal chapel, which is situated at 
the corner of the Gallowgate, right over the out- 
let of the mill-lake (which is now also the prin- 
cipal common sewer of the place), has not, we 
are afraid, done very much to redeem the eccle- 
siastical architecture of Rothesay. Not to speak 
of the design, the building has quite a stunted 
appearance. The chancel is disproportionately 
large; the windows are far too small (gas has 
to be lighted during morning service, a very 
gross sanitary blunder); and the pews, let us 
add, are decidedly uncomfortable. A snobbish 
and clearly un-Christian practice seems to pre- 
vail, of not supplying the back pews, which are 
of course meant for servants, either with 
cushions, hassocks, or even with floor matting ! 
Hence, it is impossible to kneel at prayers with- 
out bringing the knee-joints in actual contact 
with the cold stone pavement. 

The general character of the domestic archi- 
tecture may be separated into two well-marked 
classes, that of the town and that of the 
suburbs. The first is, on the whole, very 
good; the second, almost wholly very bad. 
The villas and suburban residences are just 
as good as any of those we may see any 
day in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, or in 
fact, in any watering-place on the Clyde ; while 
the town properly so called (toun), is made of a 
congeries of dirty little streets, and small two- 
story tenements filled with the cotton-spinning 
population, and their numerous progeny, and 
constituting, as a whole, we mast really say, the 
most disgraceful little town, in a sanitary point 
of view, we have seen in the whole of Scotland. 
The fact is, a watering-place and a manufac. 
turing town are theoretically ill-suited to each 
other; it is only, however, when we see them in 
combination in practice, as we do in the present 
case, that we get fully alive to the errors of the 
arrangement. 

Rothesay, considered as a watering-place, need 
not take up much of our attention. The season 
commences about the beginning of June, and is 
supposed to last till the end of October. Of 
course, the people who go there are chiefly 
Glasgow people, or at least. Scotch people gene. 





rally—Edinburgh now contributing its quota 
since the extension of railways and cheap trips. 
Daring the height of the season an immense 
quantity of iced champagne and cold whisky- 
and-water is disposed of. Steamboats are every- 
where. Yachts of every description sail in and 
out of the bay. Pinnaces, punts, fishing-boate, 
yawis, cockle-shells one might almost say, are to 
be seen scattling about with their crews of boys 
and girls; and during the season in which the 
herring-boats are disengaged, the proprietors 
also try to eke out their scanty and precarious 
income by fitting them out as pleasure-boats. In 
fact, the population of such an island is neces- 
cessarily of an amphibious character. Every 
villa has a boat, every cottage a cockle-shell ; 
idle boys a punt. More particularly this may be 
affirmed of the upper ranks. The present 
Marquis of Bute, for example, has lived almost 
literally aboard his yacht since he attained his 
majority ; and again, we may mention, on the 
day Lord Glasgow came down to reverse the 
foolish decision of the Rothesay magistrates, we 
saw @ splendid specimen of the British noble- 
man’s yacht in thebay. Bat the spirit seems to 
go further thanthat. Mr. Lamont, the late M.P. 
for Bute, who is a distinguished member of the 
Geographical Society, had a yacht built for the 
purpose of Arctic explorations. 

It may be worth pointing out in this connexion 
that Rothesay, likeall fashionable watering-places, 
has its medicinal spring, as a matter of course. 
Somewhere about forty years ago, at a time 
when much greater importance was attached to 
the pathological action of mineral water than 
there is in the present day, a spring was dis- 
covered at Bogauy-point, about a mile eastward 
of Rothesay; and it soon, we believe, acquired 
much reputation as a remedy for cutaneous and 
glandular diseases,—a thing, we should venture 
to say, of great practical importance in that dis- 
trict. It was also tried in cases of rheumatism, 
but not so successfally : it could not stand com- 
parison here with Buxton or even Harrogate, pro- 
bably owing to the peculiarities of the climate as 
much as to the chemical differencesof the springs. 
According to the late Professor Thomson, of 
Glasgow, the Bogany water contains in the form 
of soluble solid ingredients muriate of soda, 
sulphate of lime, chloride of magnesia, to- 
gether with a minute quantity of silica, and the 
gas is sulphuretted hydrogen. We cannot speak 
of the virtues of this water from experience; for 
the real and genuine truth of the matter is that 
Rothesay does not depend upon its mineral 
water for its reputation. The whole hygienic 
virtue of the place rests, and must ever rest, 
upon its pure air. And the grand secret of the 
purity of the air in Bute (as well as its freedom 
from fogs) is explained simply enough by the 
direct and unimpeded action of the sun’s rays 
on its surrounding atmosphere. Compared with 
that of Glasgow, it is something like emerging 
to a sunny surface from the bottom of a stifling 
coal-pit. Glasgow is always enveloped more or less 
in a dense and sometimes impenetrable cloud of 
noxious gases. Rothesay, on the other hand, 
unless it rains (which it does, however, 196 days 
in the year), has an atmosphere which, for 
mildness and purity, is rarely excelled. Some- 
thing is also due to the prevailing direction of 
the winds, and on this point we fiad, in the fifth 
volume of the statistical account of Scotland, a 
valuable table of seven years’ close observation, 
made by Dr. Meek, of Glasgow, in which the 
average current of the winds are stated as 
follows :— 


Winds, Days, Winds, Days, 

S.W. 174 N.E. 104 

N.W. 40; SE. 47 
214 151 


The fatal, acrid, and biting north-east wind 
blows only at a comparativaly small ratio (1 to 
3 nearly), therefore, to the other mild winds, 
including the gentle zephyr; and it may be 
added that western-coast districts are, of course, 
always warmer than inland districts, not only 
because of the gulf stream, and the compara- 
tively lower level, but also from the circumstance 
that the sea preserves a more /equable tempera- 
ture, which it communicates to the adjoining 
land. As another example, we may again quote 
the instance of Bergen, in Norway, which enjoys 
a milder climate under the 60th parallel of lati- 
tude than certain places in Central Germany 
do under the 650th. For similar reasons, 
however, it should never be forgotten that Bute, 
as well as Bergen, is subject to more rapid 
changes of weather, and particularly to storms 





and high winds; and it may be this reason 
which accounts for the very large proportion of 
the native islanders and population of Rothesay 
we observed with weak and inflamed eyes. We 
must not forget, however, that this might also: 
be due to the cotton manufacture. 

The introduction of cotton spinning into 
Rothesay, which we have more than once re- 
ferred to, was an accident, but a very curious 
accident, as it was also, at the same time, the 
introduction of tke cotton manufacture into 
Scotland. It ooourred in the year 1788. The 
story is told at great length, and with much 
admiration, in the local histories into which we 
do not care to follow it in all its details. < Briefly, 
it is something like this:—The Marquis of 
Annandale of that day had agreed to give a spot 
of ground, with water-power, on the Annan to a 
company who came from Oldham to introduce 
the cotton trade into the south of Scotland, 
attracted, no doubt, by the superabundance of 
the population and the low wages of labour. 
Bat when the company appeared on the 
ground, with their formidable show of machinery 
and spindles, the Marquis, terrified at the pro- 
spect of another Manchester in his territory, 
withdrew the permission. Fortunately, the 
agent of the Marquis of Bate happened to be on 
the spot. He, it soon appeared, was not so 
squeamish. He had also ground to let and 
water-power to dispose of; and so the cotton 
company was established at Bute. 

Bat why a cotton factory should have been— 
evidently without consideration—planted in the. 
very centre of the little town of Rothesay, close 
to the castle, and in one of the loveliest spots on 
the island, can only be accounted for, we imagine, 
on the same principle somewhere pointed out by 
Mr. Ruskin, which makes the European monar- 
chies select the neighbourhood of Verona and 
Milan for their battle-fields ! As the world gets- 
older it will, we suspect, be more careful of its 
beauties! Originally, the motive power de- 
pended exclusively on the water power derived 
from Loch Ford, which is extended nearly a mile 
in its natural length by means of an ugly embank- 
ment stretching across the valley close to the 
cemetery, and spoiling much the beauty of the 
prospect. A continual source of danger to the 
lower levels exists, of course, in this embank- 
ment; although we could hear of no special 
provision for its regular inspection. Super- 
added, however, to this water power, there is now 
the force of the steam engine, if we may judge 
from the numerous tall chimneys vomiting forth 
as a matter of course, or, rather, as a dictate of 
conscience, their regular, systematic, and indis-. 
putable quota of vile and disgusting smoke! 
Surely the 500 people who are employed at these 
works might be employed without doing such 
damage to the other 5,000 odd who live in or 
near the town. But, of course, the local cotton- 
spinners are the local authority, and it is in conse- 
quence difficult to put theSmoke Act in force! We 
ought to state in all fairness that the produce of 
these mills (chiefly water-twist) is of a very 
high order, and commands the highest prices in 
the market. 

We must, however, try to say something more 
of the local authority. The royal burgh of 
Rothesay is, at this moment, governed by @ 
provost (Mr. Daniel Macbeth), three bailies 
(whose names we need not quote), several town 
councillors, and, of course, a town clerk (Mr. 
John Wilson). The last of these officials has 
always, we believe, been the most important per- 
sonage within the boundaries of the burgh ; and: 
to the late Mr. John Blain, town clerk of Rothesay, 
the world is indebted for almost all we know of 
the history of the island. 

A very good story is told of this Mr. Blain 
a propos of pluralities. It is said that upon one 
occasion an extensive proprietor in the neigh- 
bouring county of Argyleshire issued invitations 
to dinner to all the official persons in the island 
of Bute. These were:—(1). Thecowmissary. (2). 
The town clerk of Rothesay. (3). The sheriff 
substitute. (4). The justice of peace clerk. (5). 
The surveyor of taxes. (6). The collector of 
customs, (7). The factor on the Bute estate. 
Having ordered dinner for this number of guests 
he was astonished to find only one solitary indi- 
vidual make his appearance at the hour of cause 
—to wit, the aforesaid Mr. John Blain! who 
jocosely explained that in this case he was i 
propria persona absolutely seven gentlemen rolled 
into one; and had actually received the whole 
cards of invitation himself! (See the preface to 
the “ History of the County of Bute and Families 
connected therewith.” By John Eaton Ried. 
Glasgow. 4to. 1854.) The Bute officials have 
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still a strong affinity for the plural number. For 
example, Provost Macbeth (who recently im- 
mortalised himself in the pages of Punch by 
attempting to put a stop to playing billiards in 
the Bute Arms Hotel) is also sheriff clerk to the 
county—two officials which one might suppose 
ought to be incompatible. 

In addition to their ordinary official duties 
the magistrates creditably discharge their func- 
tions as managers of the poor. The lunatic 
paupers in Bute are much above the average of 
inland parishes ; and they are placed, we believe, 
under the able charge of Dr. Sibbald, at Loch- 
gilphead. A ragged school has also been esta- 
blished in Rothesay ; and we must say that it 
was really a pleasant sight we had of the 
“scholars,” male and female, marching up the 
Barone-road on the morning of her Majesty’s 
birthday,—the boys smartly dressed in blue 
Guernseys trimmed with white braid, and Glen- 
garry bonnets; the girls with plain blue jackets, 
straw hats, short skirts, and thick boots, and the 
flate band playing with much spirit and pre- 
cision,— 

** Over the water, and over the seas, 

Over the water to Charlie!” 
They were on their way to an annual feast at 
the neighbouring rifle range; and strongly 
suggested to us the thought, how easy it is to 
change wild and even criminal boys into good 
sailors and fishermen! This ragged school pro- 
cession was one of the pleasantest sights we saw 
on the island. 

Having said so much of the municipal duties, 
we must, as faithful historians, advert to what 
we saw of neglect. We do not know under what 
police bill the sanitary business of Rothesay is 
administered (under which King Bezonian ?), but, 
whichever it may be, the sanitary condition is 
very bad. That mill-lake of itself is quite 
enough to corrupt the whole atmosphere of the 
town. The water may be pure enough as it 
leaves the reservoir (although we question that 
very much). But here, at the very outset, it 
receives the drainage of the graveyard, and the 
sewerage of Barone-terrace. It cannot be so very 
pure, therefore, as it glides beneath the under- 
shot wheels; and here, again, it receives the 
artificial sewage of the manufactories. A tan- 
work or skinnery comes next in order, and this 
institution not only seems to hold the poor mill- 
lake to be the proper receptacle for its waste 
animal matter and superfluous viscere, but also 
as the proper duct for its impure hot water! It 
is almost incredible to relate, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the miserable inhabitants of the 
adjacent houses may be seen at every stage 
drawing water out of this dirty sewer for 
domestic purposes. We do not say that they 
really drink it (for Rothesay is now plentifully 
supplied with public wells), but we have cer- 
tainly seen them washing their clothes with it! 
So open sewers seem to be little thought of in 
Rothesay. 

We do not refer so much to the fashionable 
district surrounding the shore; but even at the 
equally pleasant and naturally far more salu- 
brious quarter of Barone-road the evil is quite 
as great. Some of the visitors to the island com- 
plained bitterly of the open and stagnant sewer 
we have mentioned, which drains the whole of 
Barone-terrace. It lies, we may say, under their 
very nostrils, and is in fact not more than four 
or five yards at its commencement from the bed- 
room windows. The smell proceeding from it, 
especially during hot weather, is most offensive ; 
and there can be no question at all about its 
dangerous condition. Strangers who come to 
live in Rothsay, and invalids who come in quest 
of pure air, immediately discover it, and point 
out its evil influences; and it has actually been 
the means, we were told, of depreciating the 
value of the property. The proprietors say, of 
course, they are not to blame, as their title to 
this sewer was conveyed to them in their feu 
charter and disposition. And not only does it 
destroy this property as a place of residence, 
but on its way to the mill-lake it spoils one of 
the prettiest walks in the neighbourhood,—the 
meadow walk to the cemetery,—so much fre- 
quented by tourists and strangers. Its bad 
effects are not, we may add, at all hypothetical ; 
on the contrary, there were several cases of fever 
last year on this very spot, one or two of which 
were fatal. 

Now, we do not see why the people of Rothesay 
should submit to these things much longer ; and 
clearly the remedy is in the hands of the local 
authority. If they should not act, there is, we 
Suppose, an appeal to the sheriff, whom failing, 
tothe Home Secretary. And let us point out 





that we do not speak exclusively on behalf of 
the people of the town. Indeed, Rothesay is 
made up of a variety of people; and Bute is 
quite overwhelmed with invalids. It is painful, 
in truth, to see the number of poor invalids— 
dying consumptives and asthmatic valetudina- 
rians—going about in all directions. This, of 
course, is a thing which may be expected. But 
there seems also to be an uncommonly large 
native increment of maimed and disabled men 
and women—here wanting an arm, there a leg, 
obviously the produce of the accidents at the 
cotton-mills. A great many people of the lower 
class of inhabitants are also, as we have meu- 
tioned, afflicted with sore eyes. We heard, too, 
something of scrofula and congenital disease 
proceeding, it was feared, from too close a con- 
sanguinity in marriages. ° 

All such cases imply a depressed circulation, 
and demand imperatively pure air. Of course, 
the country people, properly so called, as far as we 
observed, look uncommonly healthy, the farmers 
and ploughmen especially ; but the country air 
is almost quite pure, while Rothesay air is, as 
we have seen, much contaminated. For the sake, 
therefore, of the town itself, and of the hospitable 
character of the island, but especially in the 
interests of the,invalids and'young children, we 
write these things, under the hope that some- 
thing will be done, and that speedily, in the 
shape of improvement and amelioration. 








AUSTRALASIA. 


Telegraphic Progress.—A scheme for bringing 
the Australian colonies into telegraphic com- 
munication with the mother country has been 
introduced. It is to be styled The British- 
Australian Telegraph Company, Limited, and is 
Created in connexion with the five companies by 
which the various sections that will constitute 
the great through line from England to the East 
have already been put in active progress. The 
present work is to consist of a cable of 563 miles 
from Singapore to Batavia, to join the Dutch 
lines which ran to the couth-eastern extremity of 
Java; whence another cable of 1,163 miles will 
be laid to Port Darwin, in Australia, where a 
land line of 800 miles will connect the system 
with Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania. The capital is to be 660,0001. The 
making the entire lines is to be confided to the 
Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, at the contract price of 634,0001., of which 
120,0001. are to be in paid-up shares. 


VICTORIA. 

Melbourne.—The members of the Charch of 
England have been the first to move in the 
matter of erecting a college in affiliation with 
the Melbourne University. Trinity College is to 
be the name of the new institution—of course 
designed for the purpose of imparting special 
training and instruction to Church of England 
students. It is expected that the building will 
cost between 7,000. and 8,0001., and the pro- 
jectors have held a meeting, Sir William Stawell 
in the chair, for organising means to raise the 
sum required to complete the first portion of 
the building,—about 3,000. The college is not 
only intended for theological students, but as a 
place of residence for lay students whose parents 
do not reside in Metbourne. 

Considerable success has attended the estab- 
lishment of schools of design. The benefits 
experienced from the original echool in Mel- 
bourne will ere long have been carried into all 
the large suburbs around it. The schools 
opened at Carlton, Emerald-hill, and Brunswick 
each report a good average attendance. The 
requisite steps have been taken for opening 
schools at Fitzroy, Sandridge, and Richmond. 
The Artisans’ School of Design ‘at the Trades’ 
Hall, Lygon-street, has commenced a new 
quarter, with 182 students. The classes were 
under the superintendence of the usual staff of 
honorary teachers. The geometrical class was 
commenced under the tuition of Mr. Ingamells, 
with twenty-two pupils. The schools were 
visited by the hon. secretary and some of the 
teachers of the newly-established school at 
Fitzroy. It was also visited by some of the 
leading decorative artists of Melbourne. This 
school is now a model for others who wish to 
forward technical instruction. 

The ceremony of solemnly blessing and 
opening the Roman Catholic Church dedicated 
to St. Ignatius, in Church-street, Richmond, 
took place on Sunday, 13th March last. The 
plans were presented to the Society of Jesus by 





the sons of Mr. Wardell, two old pupils in the 
society’s college at Stonyhurst, Lancashire. 
The style of architecture is the Early French, of 
the thirteenth century. It is built of bluestone, 
with freestone dressings. The arches support- 
ing the nave are of freestone, and the pillars of 
bluestone. The floor of the church is to be 
inlaid with encaustic tiles, and the present altar, 
which is in French white, inlaid with gold, will 
be only temporary, a more splendid one having 
to be substituted for it when the whole of the 
church is built. When completed, the building 
will be 130 ft. in length, but the portion finished 
and opened will accommodate 1,000 persons. 
Over the principal entrance the motto of the 
Jesuits, “ Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam,” is engraved 
in freestone. It is proposed hereafter to com- 
plete the nave and aisles to their proper length, 
and to add a chancel, choir, lady chapel, 
sacristies, and to carry up the tower and turret 
to their proper height. An illustration in the 
spirited Illustrated Australian News gives the 
church as it will appear when finished. The cost 
of the portion just finished has been 9,0007. On 
the south side of the church the presbytery will 
be erected, in which will reside the Jesuit fathers 
connected with the mission. Mr. Denny, the 
architect, of Collins-street, was the gentleman 
selected to carry out the building. 

The labourers who struck work at the Alfred 
Graving Dock, Williamstown, had not been 
able to arrange the difference between themselves 
and Mr. Irons, the contractor. They struck for 
the eight-hours system, which they saw had 
been adopted in branches of the public service, 
where day labourers were employed, and which 
was to be adopted under the contract about to 
be commenced for the construction of the first 
fifty-six miles of the North-Hastern Railway. 
They would not agree to a corresponding reduc- 
tion in wages until the work was finished. They 
had come to words with the Short Hours League, 
which disapproved of their conduct. The case 
of the firemen and stokers employed at the 
metropolitan gasworks has recently been brought 
under public notice. ‘l'hey have at present to 
work twelve hours a day, at avery laborious 
occupation. The eight-hours system is gradu- 
ally extending; the masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, and others of the same class have long 
enjoyed it; and ordinary labourers and persons 
engaged in indoor trades are now beginning to 
assert their claim toa share in the benefits of 
the system. 

Tn Brunswick, a mechanics’ institute has been 
erected and opened. The designs and plans for 
the building were prepared by Messrs. Kelly & 
Beswick, architects. The estimated cost is about 
2,0001. At present, the committees have been 
restricted to building the concert-hall, which ex- 
ternally does not present a striking appearance. 
The hall is 60 ft. by 30 ft., and 22 ft. high, with 
@ capacious platform, a coved ceiling rising from 
a moulded cornice, with ornamental sunlights, 
and ventilation obtained by Watson’s cupola 
vents, The acoustic qualities are said to be 
good. Mr. B. Crooke is the contractor, and this 
portion has cost about 7001. 

Clunes.—Two tenders for the supply of pipes 
for the Clanes Water Commission have been pro- 
visionally accepted,—viz., the tender of Messrs. 
Walker & Co., ironfounders, of Ballarat, to 
supply 2,672 tons of pipes and castings, for 
27,4971.; and the tender of Messrs. M‘Ewan & 
A. Macfarlane, to supply 2,067 tons of pipes, at 
21,1087. There is a difference in the size of 
the pipes, and the commissioners have reserved 
to themselves the power of finally accepting 
which of the two tenders they please. 

Birregurra.—Christ Church is an edifice about 
to be erected in Birregurra. It will be built of 
bluestone, in the Decorated style, the windows 
having freestone tracery and mullions. The 
church will consist of a nave, 47 ft. long by 
24 ft. broad. The chancel will be 16 ft. square. 
The tower will be 15 ft. square, and the height 
will be 57 ft. to the parapet. The size of the 
vestry is 12 ft. by 10 ft. The contract has been 
taken by Messrs. Trevana & Gubly, of Geelong, 
at 1,998/., without fittings. Mr. Terry, of Mel- 
bourne, is the architect. 

Victorian Railways.—Tenders for the construc. 
tion of the first four sections of the North. 
eastern Railway have been accepted, at the rate 
of 5,3201. per mile. As the work will be com- 
menced almost immediately, there will be a 
demand for labour far in excess of what is at 
present available in the colony, and should Sir 
James M‘Calloch succeed with his plan of making 
at least thirty miles of railway every year, this 
demand will be pretty f.irly maintair ed. 
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TASMANIA, 


Mona Hall, the residence of the Hon. R. G. 
Kermode, is @ mansion illustrated in a recent 
number of the Illustrated Australian News, which 
states that it lies half way between Hobart Town 
and Launceston, about a mile from the high road. 
There is nothing remarkably picturesque in the 
site, but the house itself is quite like an English 
mansion of considerable pretensions to archi- 
tectural display, with porch and corridor, turret, 
&c. There are pleasant gardens and green- 
houses fu!l of fruit and flowers, a goodly number 
of English trees, and a clear rapid stream run- 
ning across the lawn, and forming beyond it a 
tolerably large pool, edged with willows of great 
growth. The proprietor is a Manxman by birth, 
and, it is said, must be the richest Manxman, 
not excepting the Goldie family, now in exist- 
ence. His property on this spot is about 50,000 
acres, and on it he has 20,000 sheep. 








FREIBURG MINSTER. 


Tue minster or cathedral at Freiburg in 
Breisgau is one of the finest (and was, until the 
recent completion of Ratisbon, the most per- 
fect) cathedral in Germany. Although this 
church is of various dates and styles, there is a 
general harmony about the whole building, and 
its outline is so singularly beautiful, that this 
variety adds to its interest, without causing that 
want of unity which is generally so noticeable 
in buildings erected at different periods. 

The earliest portions of the existing cathedral 
at Freiburg are the transepts and the lower 
stories of the towers, which rise on their eastern 
sides over the first bay of each choir aisle. 
The date 1152 is given to this part of the 
church, the style of which is late and rather 
rich Romanesque. Undoubtedly the whole church 
was once of the same style, but the original 
nave was burnt or destroyed in 1226, and was 
rebuilt as we now see it between the years 1230 


and 1272. The lower portion of the great 
western tower is of the same date. The upper 
portion, or lantern, of the western tower (of 
which we give an illustration) is a work of the 
first half of the fourteenth century ; but neither 
the exact date nor the name of the architect of 
this glorious work is known. The upper 
stories of the eastern towers and the spires with 
which they are crowned are probably of the 
same date. The present choir, with its aisles 
and beautifal ring of chapels surrounding it, was 
commenced in the year 1471, and consecrated in 
the year 1513. It was erected from the designs 
of Hans Neisenberger, of Gratz. The open 
porches at the ends of the transepts and the 
internal galleries ia that portion of the church 
are works of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. They are a strange but not unpictu- 
resque jamble of Gothic and Italian architec- 
ture. This cathedral has escaped the fury of 
wars and revolutions, and has suffered less from 
modernisation than perbaps any other church in 
Germany ; and thus it has been handed down to 
our time a perfect ard most beautiful monument 
of the Middle Ages. 

The exterior of this cathedral is hardly to be 
surpassed for richness and elegance. It pos- 
sesses what is not to be found in any other 
cathedral in Earope,—three open-work spires. 
The western one, which is by far the largest, is 
386 ft. high from the ground; the others are 
about 170 ft. each; so that when viewed at a 
distance they appear rather to form appendages 
to the western tower than separate spires. We 
think it cannot be denied that of all “ open- 
work ” spires in existence the western spire of 
Freiburg is by far the most beautiful ; its outline 
is far more graceful than those of Strasbourg or 
Vienna, and its details are much earlier and 
purer than that of Chartres. The two open- 
work spires at Bourgos are ruined by the 
“‘ pepper-boxes”’ which crown them. The spire 
at Thaun is too open, that at Meresberg too 





clumsy. St. Gertrade’s, Louvain ; St. Mary’s, 





Wiirzburg; St. Mary’s, Esslingen; and St. 
James's, Rothenburg, are nearly ruined by the 
size of their finials and crockets. The spire at 
Maria Zell is nearly as beautiful in outline, but 
is inferior in detail to that of Freiburg. Another 
reason why the spire at Freiburg has such a 
much more satisfactory appearance than any 
other open-work spire, is the fact that the 
tracery composing the Freiburg spire is so very 
thick and solid, that, when seen from below, no 
light is seen through the spire, and all the 
openings tell dark instead of light, which. gives 
great richness to the spire without producing that 
weak birdcage-like appearance which is so fatal 
to Strasbourg and Antwerp. 

The flying buttresses supporting the clearstory 
walls of the cathedral at Freiburg are very fine 
examples: it is singular that they nearly all 
differ in design. We will hereafter give illustra- 
tions of two of them. 

The arrangement of the apse and “ chevet,” 
also demands notice. Each face of the apse 
embraces two chapels instead of one; and the 
flying buttresses are carried up in pairs, so that 
two support each angle of the apse. The 
arrangement is very original and picturesque, 
and overcomes the great difficulty of the 
radiating bays of the aisles which generally 
cause the chapel spaces to be of a greater width 
than is either necessary for convenience or pic- 
turesqueness. 

The whole church is built of a most beautiful 
red stone, which. has assumed a charming 
tint, and is overgrown with rich golden lichen. 
The roof is composed of glazed purple and green 
tiles, arranged in a lozenge pattern. 

It is not our purpose to give any description 
of the interior of this beautifal church, as the 
interior, together with its fine old altars, 
pictures, and stained glass, is described in 
@ previous volume of the Builder, which also 
contains a view of one of the beautiful foun- 
tains, near the cathedral, and a few observations 
upon other buildings in the same town. 
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THE THEORY OF “ RESTORATION.” 


S1z,— It is, perhaps, rather late inthe day for 
the discussion of this subject, seeing that a very 
large proportion of what we can possibly do in the 
way of architectural restoration, within the boun- 
daries of this country at least, has already been 
accomplished. This section of architectural 
practice is strictly limited, if by no other 
prior consideration, at all events finally by the 
number of old buildings existent to be restored. 
A great majority of our principal Medizval 
structures have been, or are now being, passed 
through the cracible, and the army of restorers 
are already beginning to feel the deficiency of 
material on which to operate, and (like the chil- 
dren of Israel, compelled to gather stubble in- 
stead of straw), have shown symptoms of turning 
their attention to the structures of the Renais- 
sance period (the City churches of Wen, for in- 
stance), which some years since it would have 
been considered evidence of infatuation on the 
part of a Gothic architect to regard with any in- 
tentions short of utter demolition. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether, considering the nature 
of the operations sometimes included under the 
general term “restoration,” the restoring of 
classic structures may not be compatible with 
the purest Medizeval enthusiasm, and be looked 
upon as a new and ingenious method of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. The possible 
onslaught upon the City churches by an army of 
chamferers, darkly hinted at not long since at a 
meeting of the Institute, is at least an alarming 
prospect for the admirers of Wren; and it is to 
be hoped that, in the event of such onslaught, 
the attacking party will remember the advice 
given to Caleb Balderstone, when about to com- 
mence his destruction of the best crockery 
at Ravenswood :—“ Lord-sake, try your hand on 
the delf-ware!” And the Medizval restoration, 
80 actively carried on for some time past, has 
certainly had its own abuses to answer for. 
With the recognition of the fact that the Me- 
diseval period, though far removed from our 
present life and thought, had in it really much 
that was of value, and not to be forgotten, 
there naturally came the wish to render safe and 
stable such of its monuments as were tottering, 
and to restore to their original aspect such as 
had been disfigured. There was a large field 
open ; what had to be done must be done quickly ; 
and some zealous and industrious spirits, who 
went into the matter heart and soul, soon found 
themselves floated thereby into reputation and 
prosperity on the tide which they had taken at 
the flood. Restoration was speedily established 
as a good speculation, and, like most other 
things which had proved a success to individuals, 
soon became a matter of fashion with amateurs, 
and of business with architects. How much 
this latter has been the case, how many “ jobs” 
in the way of restoration have been invented 
and carried out by enterprising architects, has, 
probably, not been suspected by the amateur 
committees who have been the willing dupes of 
well-feigned enthusiasm. As a matter of fact, 
however, the “ reports” of architects wishing to 
restore a church have sometimes displayed as 
much imaginative faculty as would set up most 
contemporary poets. One such document, for 
instance, sent to the writer with the (futile) 
object of coaxing a subscription, set forth, in 
glowing language, the former condition of the 
edifice, comparing it to “the king’s daughter, 
all-glorious within,” and dwelling upon its 
former beauties in language that would certainly 
have led any reader to suppose that a noble 
cathedral, slightly dilapidated, was the object of 
the call on his purse. The building to be 
operated upon was, in fact, a small village 
church, possessing not the slightest feature of 
interest beyond two small and dilapidated win- 
dows of late fourteenth-century date, all the rest 
being of the most debased Gothic period, scarcely 
coming within the range of “ Gothic” at all, and 
with hardly a stone to indicate what might have 
been on the site formerly. To offer to “ rebuild” 
such an edifice would have been reasonable 
enough; to talk of restoring it was an absurd, 
but by no means uncommon, misuse of language: 
but most of us are more or less governed by 
words; and to “ restore” was the order of the 
day. I cannot help thinking, however, that, 
before carrying the restoration movement into 
new fields, it might be as well to consider for a 
moment what the object of restoration is, or 
ought to be. 

There are several possible objects in such a 
case. One, of course, is to make a purse for the 
architect ; a second (which is like unto it), is to 


gain credit for those who have filled the purse, 
who can then see it stated, on a brass plate, how 
John Smith and others restored this church in 
the year ——, at their sole expense, and “ tothe 
glory of God.” A third object is, to render safe 
and more permanent an old building which is 
falling to decay, both with the view of rendering 
it habitable and of preserving it as a monument 
of interest ; and a fourth is, to render it exactly 
as it was, or as it may be guessed tohave been, at 
some particalar former period. These two latter 
motives are not unfrequently combined to some 
extent, in an illogical and inconsequential 
manner. What may be called mere “con- 
structive restoration,”’—+.e., where a building is 
in the main stable and in good preservation, and 
only partially decayed here and there,—is a com- 
paratively simple matter. The manifest course 
then is merely to reinstate, or (in builder’s 
phrase) “ make good” the parts that are decayed, 
in their original form; renew a few stones here, 
a beam there, and so on, only to the extent 
demanded to insure the requisite durability ; the 
more sparingly the better, so long as this end is 
attained. But it seldom happens that a building 
of any interest is found in this comparatively 
well-preserved condition. In most cases, some 
portions are in such a condition that absolute 
pulling down and rebuilding are necessary, or, at 
least, prudent; and here the duty of the 
restorer becomes much more complicated. It is 
necessary in such a case to discriminate dis- 
creetly between the demands of architecture and 
those of archeology. Where, as in rare cases, 
these coincide, the problem is again a compara- 
tively simple and straightforward one. Were 
such a work to be undertaken, for instance, as 
the restoration of the Parthenon on its present 
site, the object in such a case, where the original 
building is a homogeneous design, complete in 
itself, and of which we are in possession of data for 
nearly every detail, would plainly be to recon- 
struct the building after the desiga of and in the 
material employed by the original designer. Bat 
among the monuments of the only age of great 
architectural invention in our own country, it is 
rare to find a building thus complete in itself, 
or with the original design left intact. Built 
in an age which was, by comparison, scien- 
tifically, as well as intellectually, barbarous, 
some of the best structures of ancient English 
architecture have probably never existed as 
homogeneous and complete designs at all; very 
few have been left so, or with sufficient data to 
show us what the original design may have 
been. In some cases, from lack of fands, and 
from the time occupied in building, in what we 
may term the “ pre-contract period,” only a 
portion of the projected edifice has been planned 
and erected, the remainder being left to be 
added at a future period, before the arrival of 
which the style in practice had materially 
altered. In other and more numerous cases, 
failare of the foundations, bad masonry, or other 
sources of decay, have necessitated the re. 
building of parts of what may have been once a 
homogeneous design ; and, as we all know, such 
rebuildings have almost always been carried out 
in the style or manner in vogue at the period of 
their re-erection, with careless and almost defiant 
neglect of anything like harmony of design with 
the portions left standing. This system has 
deprived our national architectural monuments 
of some degree of artistic beauty and complete- 
ness, compensating, however (in the eyes of 
some of us, more than compensating), for 
this defect by a consequent increase of 
historical and associated interest, not to 
say even of picturesque effect. Now, how should 
an architect treat such a building when it be- 
comes necessary, through dilapidation and 
weather wear, to restore portions of it? When 
the repair is only such as to effect isolated de- 
tails of the building (tracery of windows, &o.) 
such details must, of course, be restored in the 
style harmonising with that portion of the build- 
ing to which they belong, or with which they 
are most closely connected ; and it may be quite 
legitimate in such a case to place new tracery in 
the thirteenth-century style in one portion of a 
building and tracery of the fifteenth-century 
style in another portion. Bat in a case where, 
for instance, there is a transept of a different 
date and style from the rest of the church, 
which it becomes necessary entirely to rebuild, 
how should it be treated? Surely it is the 
modern architect’s duty in such a case to rebuild 
the transept as nearly as possible in the style 
and manner of the bulk of the building. This 
applies equally in cases where the portion to be 
rebuilt has been older, or where it has been later 





than the rest. For consider a moment how this 
discrepancy of style in the same building has 
really arisen.* Suppose a church of thirteenth- 
century date with a Norman transept; why has 
that transept been left by the thirteenth-century 
architect who rebuilt the rest? Almost, cer- 
tainly, from mere motives of economy; it has 
probably been the portion of the old building im 
better preservation than the rest which has been 
pulled down; just, as at present, a man who is 
building a house on an old site frequently leaves 
a@ part of the old house to be worked into the 
new, not because he thinks it will look better so, 
bat because it is not worth while to pull down 
and rebuild whatis still solidand durable. It must 
be remembered that there is very little evidence 
that the feeling and the science which we call 
“ archeological” existed at all in the Middle 
Ages ; there was too little knowledge of hietory, 
and the every-day needs of the rough and tur- 
bulent life of those times pressed too closely on 
men to allow of much opportunity or tempta- 
tion to antiquarian study. Then (to return to 
our imaginary restoration), suppose our tran- 
sept to be rebuilt has been a piece of fifteenth- 
century work added to the rest, is the archi- 
tect who has to rebuild it to affect also to be 
a fifteenth-centary man? Was it not, in fact, a 
certain want of good taste on the part of the 
late architect, who had to complete the work of 
his predecessor, to make a piece of patchwork 
of it in order to suit his own ideas of detail, 
instead of carrying out the design as its original 
architect or architects would have carried it 
out? And why is the modern architect to imi- 
tate him in this? The plea put forward for 
such a proceeding always is that of archzolo- 
gical interest—of preserving the traditions of 
the building, &c. This is a manifest fallacy : 
you cannot preserve the archwological interest. 
Once take away the actual building, the actual 
stones which the fifteenth-centary workman 
passed under his chisel, and the real archzolo- 
gical interest is gone for ever; you cannot pos- 
sibly revivify it by a modern copy. Bat the 
architectural beauty of a design is indestructible ; 
you may build the same design twenty times, 
and if-it be a really fine architectural conception 
to begin with, it will be equally fine on the 
twentieth repetition; whereas to reprodace the 
architectural discrepancies arising from admix- 
ture of various dates of architecture is simply to 
perpetuate an architectural defect, while with- 
drawing from it the only element of interest, 
that of historical truth, which could atone for 
the discrepancy. 

In illustration of this point may be ad- 
duced two instances (among many), in two of 
the largest parish churches in England, where 
this method of treatment has resulted in 
architectural defect of a serious nature. The 
splendid church at Nantwich, in Cheshire, the 
nave of which is of early thirteenth-centary 
date, had originally very low clearstory (if 
any), and a high-pitched roof over the nave; 
but at a very late date the clearstory walls were 
raised to carry a low-pitch roof, and pierced 
with singularly ugly windows, with a flat three- 
centred arch. When the church was restored, 
@ good many years ago, the clearstory walls 
were, it must be supposed, very dilapidated (E 
never saw the church previously to restoration), 
and they were, if not rebuilt, entirely refaced 
at considerable expense, and a new roof of 
corresponding “date” placed over; and thus, 
with the best possible excuse for getting rid 
of it, the only blot on this beautiful church 
has been deliberately perpetuated, and the 
chance lost of restoring it to its original com- 
pleteness and unity of design; for the chancel, 
though of later date than the nave, is only so 
much so as to give that greater degree of rich- 
ness of style which is quite fitting in such a 
position. Recently the reverse mistake has been 
made in restoring the large Church of St. James, 
Bary St. Edmund’s, a building of a late date, 
and mostly bad in detail; but the nave arcade 
of which is striking, from its length and lofty 
proportions. Over this has been placed a high- 
pitched hammer-beam roof, looking exceedingly 
heavy, and the lines of which are absurdly out 
of keeping with the four-centered west window 
below. The same view of the subject, which 
would condemn such restorations as these, is 
algo the condemnation of the numerous instances 
in which restorations are made of some eccen- 
tric or unusual feature of a building, whick 
sometimes is not even visible at the period of the 
restoration, but which it is supposed must or 








* Our correspondent is speaking only for himself.—En. 
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might have existed from certain, or (at times) 
very uncertain indications. Such accidents 
and exocrescences, when they are the genuine 
whim of some ancient bailder, are highly inte- 
resting, and often instructive; but when copied 
in cold blood by the modern restorer, lose all 
their value in this way, and are mere imperti- 
nences. It has been absurdly thought, especially 
by Mediseval amateurs, that part of the archi- 
tectaral effect of a cathedral is derived from the 
variety of styles and dates in different portions 
of the structure. A perfect architectural 


_ design must, above all things, exhibit unity of 


motive and style; and the men who designed 
our cathedrals would always have built them so, 
could they have always had the opportunity. 
‘They were forced by circumstances to leave them 
to be built piecemeal ; and though this, I admit, 
confers additional historical interest on our 
cathedrals and large churches, architecturally 
they are fine in spite of, and not beeause of, this 
characteristic. In short, the true principle of 
restoration, I would contend, is to preserve the 
old building as you find it, by judicious repair 
and patching, as long as possible. Nothing can 
fully atone for the combined architectural and 
historical interest attached to a building that has 
stood for centuries; but if it once becomes neces- 
sary to rebuild bodily any large portion of the 
structure, then throw overboard antiquarian 
considerations, give ns no sham archzology to 
annoy us and puzzle posterity to no purpose; 
bat let architectural considerations have full 
eway, and seize the opportunity to render the 
building as nearly as possible what it must have 
been in the mind’s éye of its original designer ; 
regard the necessity for restoration as an oppor- 
tanity providentially afforded for that purpose. 
A Looker On, 








IRON GIRDERS. 


** L. 8.” inquires “ what grounds there are for 
making the proportion of the top and bottom 
flanges of cast-iron girders different when the 
weight is on the top or bottom flange.” 

In replying to this, a glance at the general 
principles upon which cast-iron girders are made 
may perhaps be admissible. 

Beams or girders of any kind are acted on by 
weights placed on them at stated places, in- 
versely as the square of the distances of such 
places to the supports: thus taking a length of 
6 ft. and another of 12 ft. from one common 
support to one girder, it will (supposing it to be 
equally strong throughout its length) support 
more on that place the position of which will, 
when squared, be less than the square of the 
other place having its distance from the nearest 
place of support greater. As, for instance, the 
one being 6 ft., which, when squared, is 36, and 
the other 12 ft., which, squared, gives 144, and 
144 being four times 36, then, as these are to be 
taken inversely, the place that gives 36 will bear 
four times the weight that the place squaring 
144 will do. 

Now, commencing with the unit one, and 
taking a piece of iron, which shall be 2 ft. long 
between its supports, and 1 in. square, and 
eay that will sustain at 1 ft. from its supports 
four tons (breaking weight) ; then the square of 
one is one. Then, suppose we want to support 
the same weight, at say 10 ft. from the supports, 
then the square of 10 = 100, and, as we have 
seen, the square of one is one; therefore, on the 
inverse principle, our l-in, square iron will be 
of +4p the n strength. Now, it also 
happens that the strength of beams increases as 
the square of their depths; and so, if we make 
the depth of our beam so that it shall square 
100 times ite present square, we shall, so 
far as strength is concerned, have effected our 
object, making in this the 1 in. deep, the unit ; 
then the 1? = 1, as before, and 10? = 100 = 100 
x 1, which gives us our original strength, theo- 
retically, but not necessarily practically; for it 
would require some means to give it lateral stiff- 
ness: this must be done by reducing the depth 
and increasing the breadth, so as to retain the 
same strength. Now, it is evident that if two 
separate beams of the same dimensions be placed 
side by side, they will bear twice the weight that 
one will; and, therefore, one beam equal in size 
to the two will bear the same weight, provided 
there be not a faulty place in such beam, 
which, were it to occur in one of the two 
smaller ones, could not reduce more than half 
the strength of the two taken together ; and con- 
sequently a beam will increase in strength in 
Proportion to its breadth. Now, as a beam in- 





creases in strength as the square of its depth, it 
will be found that doubling the depth of any 
beam must quadruple its strength; but to 
double its breadth only doubles its strength ; 
then, not considering lateral action, any beam 
may be made twice as strong by doubling its 
depth and taking half its width away ad infinitum. 
This will not do practically, but as the proportion 
of the breadth to the depth is in a measure 
dependent on circumstances, no exact rule is in- 
variably given, and in cast-iron girders the areas 
of the flanges may alone be given. Ifa girder 
should break, the lower part will be torn asunder, 
and the upper part will assist the tensile strength 
of the lower in proportion to its capability to 
resist compression. In cast iron this is said to 
be about six times as great as its power to resist 
tension; therefore it appears advisable to have 
in the lower part six times the metal there is in 
the upper: this would, at first sight, suggest a 
section to be, say, 7 in. deep and 1 in. wide at top, 
and 6 in. wide at bottom, being in form like a 
perpendicular section, through the imaginary 
apex of a truncated pyramid, bat here we should 
have a great quantity of metal in the centre 
doing little or no service. It will be economy to 
remove it, and to have the usual form of top and 
bottom flanges,—the bottom being six times the 
area of the top; but then, this is to carry a load 
on the top, but when it becomes desirable to 
place the load on the bottom flange, then that 
flange would be liable to be broken off side- 
ways from the web unless it would resist a 
pressure in that way greater than the strength 
of the girder; and when we come to consider 
that this flange will be acted on only in places, 
and in these with a corresponding increase of 
weight, we shall at once see that, to prevent por- 
tions of the bottom flange from being broken 
out at those places, an increase in depth or 
thickness of the bottom flange must be neces- 
sary; but, at the same time, it would appear 
probable that the counteracting influence of the 
two flanges would remain undisturbed by the 
weight being on the lower instead of the upper 
flange, provided that that lower flange remained 
uninjured by the weight; and if this be so, then 
it is probable that the differences in proportion 
of the flanges under the differing conditions of 
the weight being on the upper or lower flange 
is a question deserving of actual trial and expe- 
riment, to enable us to know what weight would 
really break a piece out of a bottom flange of say 
2 in. in thickness; it would appear, however, 
that the lower flange, when carrying the weight, 
should first be made to sustain its weight, and 
the upper one made to correspond to the usual 
proportion, which would appear in that case to 
necessitate a larger area of section. But in using 
any formula we should remember that the va- 
rieties of iron are widely different in their pro- 
perties. Henry AMBROSE, 








AN APPEAL FOR THE BLIND. 


8rz,— Will you kindly allow me space in your influential 
journal, in order to plead with the public on behalf of the 
blind, a class of whom it may be most traly said, that they 
need the help of a friendly hand to enable them to rise ou 
of their present deplorable condition. Deplorable indeed, 
sightless, and poor, they for the most part spend their 
lives either in street-begging or in the workhouse; and 
this, be it remembered, not voluntarily, but because no 
“nie is afforded them of doing otherwise. 

peaking from experience, I can say with confidence, 
that the blind will most joyfully grasp a helping hand, if 
held out to them, since their earnest desire is to be rescued 
from the state which I have described. My experience is 
derived from many years’ acquaintance with the Associa- 
tion for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind, 210, 
Oxford-street, W., and 127, Euston-road, N.W., the 
objects of which, to quote from the — rules, are— 

**To afford employment to those blind persons who, for 
want of work, have been compelled to solicit alms, or who 
may be likely to be tempted to do so; to cause those un- 
acquainted with a trade to be instructed in some industrial 
art, and to introduce trades hitherto unpractised by the 
blind. Also to support a circulating library, consisting of 
books in various systems of relief print, which shall be es 
to the blind poor; to collect and disseminate information 
relative to the physical, mental, moral, and religious con- 
dition of the blind ; and to promote among individuals and 
institutions seeking to ameliorate the condition of the 
blind, a friendly interchange of information, calculated to 
advance the common cause,” 

The committee at whose request I venture, sir, to 
trouble you with this letter, have carried out these objects 
as far as the means at their disposal would permit ; 110 
blind men and women are at present regularly employed ; 
others have work occasionally. Cla:ses.for instruction in 
tangible reading are held in different districts in London, 
at which the teacher, a sighted person, also reads aloud. 
These classes are attended by many persons, Some, 
again, are engaged ia selling goods as agents for the 
Association in question, and others, who are unable to 
work, receive pensions ; in all 176 blind persons are bene- 
fited by this society. 

During the year 1869, the Association paid about 
2,5002, in wages and pensions to the blind, but by far the 
areater part of this sum consisted of wages for work 
done by sightless persons, As there are more than 260 








applicants, the committee are most anxious to hold an 
election during the present year ; but not only will this be 
impossible, unless increased funds be forthcoming, but 
the good now being done must be lessened if the publie'do 
not speedily aid the undertaking. : 

Much has been said of late of the evil effects of in- 
discriminate almsgiving, and of the necessity of organisin 
charitable relief. Probably much good may be hope 
from any such well-directed efforts, but may I suggest that 
any institution of which the special aim is to dimin'sh the 
amount of pauperism in any particular class is especially 
deserving of public support? Such has for many years 
been the object of the association in question, and: many a 
blind person has been rescued, and others saved, from a 
course of street begging, or from entering a.workhouse, as 
shown by the following instances :—A young man, having 
been educated in two blind schools, was obliged, for want 
of work, to beg through the country with his wife, also 
blind, and three children, He now works regularly, and 
receives from the association @ considera’le amount 
weekly, earned by his own industry. Another, who had 
been long an inmate of a workhouse, is now most usefully 
employe . A third, totally deaf and blind, who was 
entirely dependent upon two sisters who lived by their 
needle, has been taught brushmaking, and now regularly 
earns 18s. per week. Similar instances might be multi- 
plied ; but on this head I will only add that, whenever it 
1s possible, this association acts upon the principle of pre- 
vention being better than cure, and is especially glad to 
save a blind man or woman, either from entering a work- 
house or from a life of vagrancy,. 4 

The committee most earnestly appeal for aid, both in 
order that they may be spared the painful alternative of 
reducing their expenditure, and also that they may be 
enabled to elect some from among the numerous applicants 
now waiting either for employment or instruction in 
trades. The committee trust that such an appeal will not 
be in vain, but that the public will largely aid them in their 
endeavours to diminish the numbers of blind beggars by 
putting within reach of the blind the means of earning 
their own liviog. 

Regular custom for the brushes, baskets, &c., made by 
the blind workpeople is of essential service. The goods 
are for sale at 210, Oxford-street, W., and 127, EKuston- 
road, N.W. Subscriptions and donations are also at 
present urgently needed, and will be most thankfully re- 
ceived by the treasurer, H. Sykes Thornton, esq., at 20, 
Birchin-lane, E.C.; by the Rev. C.J. P, Eyre, 20, Upper 
Wimpole-street, W.; and ‘by the lady president, Miss 
Gilbert, 210, Oxford-street, W. Permit me now toexpress 
my earnest hope that the public will generously strengthen 
my hands, and those of the committee, and will thus 
enable us to extend, instead of being compelled to reduce, 
our operations. The good effected by enabling the blind 
to help themselves is a great public benefit, while it is also 
an inestimable blessing to the sufferers themselves. 

EuizaBetH GiBERY. 








AN ALLEGED CONTRACT AND FALL OF 
A BUILDING. 


At the Ashbourn County Court, before Mr. G. Russell, 
judge, the case of Dowdswell v. Fisher has been tried. 
This was an action for damages alleged to have been 
caused by the fall of a building which defendant (as was 
alleged) had contracted to build for plaintiff. Plaintiff 
said that defendant was engaged to build the place for 
him, whereas he only sent two men to assist, and did not 
go near the place himself. He was to go to a certain 
party for what timber he required by plaintiff’s order. Four 
arches had to be turned and centres fixed in them, but only 
one centre was put in, and consequently three of the arches 
gave way, as plaintiffalleged, through proper skill not being 
used in turning the arches and fixing the centres. He esti- 
mated the lors at 301. or 401.—Defendant said that he was 
not engaged at all by the plaintiff, who, however, called 
upon him in 1867, and asked him if he could do the work, 
and upon his replying that he had no time to attend to it, 
he (plaintiff) asked Fisher if he would supply him with 
@ bricklayer. He said he would, and sent him one. He 
aleo sent him s second. Plaintiff never told him to 
go to Birch’s for timber. Nothing had been said to him 
about it till the centres were made, It was the custom to 
have a centre for each arch, for without them they would 
not be safe. 1t was the duty of the joiners to fix them in. 
He had never seen a bricklayer fixing them, except in 
lit'le buildings they might doso, He was satisfied that 
the joiner was responsible and not the builder.— Witnesses 
were called on both sides, and, after a patient investiga- 
tion, the judge decided in favour of the defendant, 








INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 
NEWTON v, HALBARD. 


TuIs was a patent case, tried at the Manchester 
Summer Assizes. The plaintiff, John Newton, 
civil engineer, Manchester, charged the de. 
fendant, Philip F. Halbard, Burton-on-Trent, 
with an infringement of letters patent which he 
had taken out for an improved gully or street 
stench-trap for sewers and drains. The infringe- 
ment complained of was “making, selling, and 
using traps similar to those of the plaintiff.’ The 
defendant denied the infringement, and alleged 
that there was no novelty in the plaintiff's 
patent. 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and Mr. Aston were for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. Holker, Q.C., and Mr. 
Edwards for the defendant. 

Evidence having been taken on both sides, 
the judge said there were two questions for the 
jury to consider, first, whether the invention 
was new; and second, whether the defendant 
had infringed it. They had to consider whether 
the invention was new in its stracture or in the 
arrangement of its parts, so as to become more 
beneficial to the public than any other that was 
known before. If it was new in that sense, 


then it was a proper subject for a patent, and if: 


they were satisfied of that, then they would fiad 
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for the plaintiff on that issue. If it was not 
new in that sense, there was an end of the cage. 
If it was, the jury would then compare Mr. 
Newton’s stench-trap with Mr. Halbard’s, and 
gay whether the two were alike or different in 
construction and plan. 

The jury gave averdict for the plaintiff on 
both issues, stating that they were agreed that 
the principles of Mr. Newton’s plan were such 
as to make it a new invention, and advantageous 
to the public; and that Mr. Halbard’s was 
inferior, but differed so little in its mechanical 
arrangement as to make it an infringement of 
Mr. Newton’s patent. 








FALL OF A CORNICE IN NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. Curistiz writes to question the correct- 
ness of an account in the Busider of the 23rd ult. 
of an accident which occurred at a new block of 
buildings in course of erection in Gallowgate. 
He says :— 

“ It is not true that the ‘ foreman receives his instructions 
from the printer and stationer for whom the building is 
being erected.’ On the contrary, there is an experienced 
clerk of works employed on the building, appointed by, and 
directly responsible to the architect who prepared the 
plans, Whether proper instructions were given him, and, 
if proper, whether they were carried out, is another 
matter; but the ‘printer and stationer’ referred to took 
no supervision of the building (if by any perversion of 
language it can be so called), other than supplying the 


requisite fands to carry it on, 








STATE ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—The result of recent deplorable acts as 
to the architect of the Houses of Parliament is 
this, that instead of an architect being appointed 
to carry out the proposed alterations and addi- 
tions to the Houses of Parliament, an engineer 
has been valled in, and the late architect’s de- 
signs and drawings are availed of. It is not my 
purpose to pass censure or comment on any mili- 
tary man or engineer, but it is distressing that 
in a country like England you have no established 
State architect attached to the Crown, as was 
formerly the case as regards Sir C. Wren, Inigo 
Jones, Vanbrugh, &c., although you have distin- 
guished men attached to the Royal Academy. 
How different is this from France, the German 
States, and elsewhere. We are living, it is true, in 
a more enlightened age than fifty years past, and 
the study of the fine arts is better cultivated than 
it has been for the last century, and the step 
now taken by the Royal Academy is a step in 
the right direction, whereas architecture as an 
art has been so much neglected. 

The laudable and affectionate undertaking 
of her Majesty in the Royal Mausoleum at 
Frogmore, convinces me at once that had we a 
palace worthy of its name, neither her Majesty nor 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales would be 
wanting in good taste to patronise every branch 
of art; but so long as the parsimonious feeling 
exists of dispensing with what is just and right, 
and the place of an architect is supplied by a 
military engineer or clerk of the works, so long 
will there not be any proper encouragement 
given toart. An OLD SusscriBeR, 








THE BELLS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ST. NICHOLAS, LIVERPOOL. 


I am glad to find that “An Architect,” whose 
communication on “ Bells at Liverpool” ap. 
peared in the Builder recently, takes a lively in- 
terest in the subject. But, in very properly 
correcting the error of another writer, he has 
himself made a mistake. The present twelve 
bells at the parish church of St. Nicholas were 
not supplied partly in 1628 and partly in 1725, 
as your correspondent intimates. They were 
all made in the present century. 

As a most lamentable catastrophe associated 
with bell-ringing, occurred at this church about 
sixty years ago, the following particulars, in- 
cluding a brief history of the bells, may be 
acceptable :— 

It appears that a peal of six bellsa—weight of 
tenor, 15 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lb. — was placed in the 
old tower of the church in March, 1725, where 
they remained in use for many years. But on 
Sunday, February 11, 1810, during the ringing 
of that peal for morning service, the spire sud- 
denly fell with a tremendous crash into the body 
of the church, and thas upwards of twenty per- 
sons were killed. The fall of the spire was 
accompanied by that of a portion of the tower 
Containing the bells. It is, I think, important 
to add, that the tower was a piece of patchwork. 





The foundation, it is said, was at least as old as 
1360, and upon this foundation the upper part 
of the tower and a lofty spire had been built in 
the year 1746, 

A new tower was subsequently erected, and 
farnished with the present peal of twelve bells 
in the key of O, the weight of the tenor being 
41 cwt. These bells were cast in 1813, by 
William Dobson, of Downham, Norfolk, and 
severally inscribed as follows :— 


1. ha bell had no inscription.] 
2. GIVE NO OFFENCE TO THE CHURCH. 
8. My vorcs I'xu ratsz THE LoRD TO PRAISE. 
4. W. Dozson, Frcit, Dowanam, Norrotx, 1813. 
5. ae aa W. Donson, or DownHam, Norvoux, A.D, 
813, 
6, OUR VOICES SHALL WITH JOY RESOUND. 
7. aw to tHIs Town. W. Dosson, Facrr, 
813. 
8, My sonG SHALL ALWAYS BE OF THE LOVING KIND- 
NEss OF THB LorD. 
9, I WILL GIVE THANKS UNTO THB LoRD. 
10, Buussgp 18 HE THAT TEMPERETH MERCY WITH 
gustics. Samu. StTanivorp, Esq., Mayor. 
Tuos. Hinps anp Tuos. Cask, Baluirrs, 
ll, Gzoras Newson anp Joun Cartsr, CHURCH- 
WARDENS; JOHN SWAINSON AND Cus, CLEMENTS, 
JuNg., SIDESMEN ; ANTHONY Buack aND JoHN 
ALDERSBY, OVERSEERS. 
12. May aLt THAT GO TO THE SILENT Toms, 
BE cROWN’D WITH GLoRY IN THRE WOBLD TO 
coMB. 


The new bells were opened by fourteen mem- 
bers of the Birmingham and Sheffield societies of 
change-ringers, with a fine “touch” of 3,000 


grandsire cinques, on the 4th of Jane, 1814. 
THomas WALESBY, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Ashfield.—The parish church has been 
renovated and reopened. The work already com- 
pleted has been done by Mr. Simpson, of Stow- 
market, under the direction of Mr, Jackaman, 
of Bury; and its most important feature is the 
almost entire rebuilding of the chancel, in which 
the original design has been generally adhered 
to. Lord Thurlow, the lay impropriator of the 
rectorial tithes, superintended this portion of the 
work himself, and is, we believe, the designer of 
the new east window, of three lancet-shaped 
lights, which supersedes one in a different style, 
but accords to some extent with those on the 
south sideof the chancel. A newroof of pine, at 
present unstained, has been placed on the chancel 
in place of one which had fallen into such a 
state of decay that repair was impracticable. 
The embattled cornice is, however, retained. On 
the north side of the chancel a narrow lancet 
window, filled with coloured glass, has been 
inserted ; and on this side also a vestry has been 
erected in line with the north aisle, at the west 
end of which a space has heretofore been en- 
closed for the use of the minister, &., but this 
has now been thrown into the body of the church. 
The vestry is entered from the chancel, and is 
lighted by three windows, on the east, north, and 
weat, the latter having been one of the exterior 
windows of the church prior to the recent altera- 
tions. The vestry (which is roofed with some of 
the old timber from the roof of the chancel) 
contains two parish chests, the more ancient of 
which is of unusual dimensions, being more than 
6 ft. in length. The south wall of the nave had 
departed considerably from the perpendicular, 
and it hag therefore been entirely rebuilt from 
the chancel arch to the south porch. The whole 
of the interior stonework has been cleaned of its 
many coats of whitewash, and many of the 
windows have been newly glazed, but there 
appear to be no remains of ancient glass. ‘The 
pews that remained in the interior of the church, 
some of them of ponderous dimensions, have 
been cleared away, with other incongruous 
lumber, and open benches (a few of them of oak 
and the rest of pine) have been erected in their 
stead. The organ, which up to the present time 
has blocked up the entrance to the tower, now 
stands in the south-west angle of the nave, be- 
tween the porch and the tower arch. The tower, 
which contains a peal of five bells, is thus thrown 
open to the church, and a decorated window, of 
bold tracery, is disclosed to view. The floor of 
the nave and chancel (without the altar-rail) is 
of common brick, and uniformly level. The roof 
of the chancel is covered with red tiles; the 
roof of the nave, which is covered with lead, did 
not, we believe, require repair. The churchyard 
has been levelled where necessary, the paths are 
newly gravelled, and the ground adjacent to the 
church reduced to # uniform level. The expense 
of the restoration (leaving out of the question 
such portions thereof as are the result of private 
munificence) has been met partly by a voluntary 


rate on the parish, partly by Mr. H. Milbank, 
and partly by Lord Thurlow. 

Conington, Cambs.—The parish church has 
undergone a reparation, and been re-opened for 
divine service. The restoration (with the ex- 
ception of the chancel) is confined to the interior. 
Commencing at the east end, the chancel has 
been entirely rebuilt, and on the extreme eastern 
end is a stone cross—the fac simile of one found 
in the walls of the old chancel. All the outside 
stone or rubble was formerly the filling up of 
the interior wall of the chancel. The new 
chancel (which has been widened 2 ft.) is, in 
point of fact, intended as the nucleus of a new 
church. This part of the restoration is adorned 
with stained glass windows by Wailes, of New- 
castle. The east window has three lights, and 
the representations are the Crucifixion, Resur~ 
rection, and Ascension. Another design is in- 
tended to picture Christ walking on the sea. 
The Bishop of Grahamstown presents a stained 
window, representing Christ blessing little 
children. The other is a scrap window, which 
is explained by the inscription, “ Vitram an- 
tiquum hujus ecclesiz,” encircled in the centre 
of each light. The roof of the chancel is of 
stained deal. On the south of the chancel, in a 
recess, stands a small organ. The communion- 
table was executed by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of 
Cambridge, as likewise the reredos, which is made 
of alabaster, and designed by Mr. W. M. Faw- 
cett, of Cambridge. Theoak seats, communion- 
rails, and choir benches, were also the work of 
Messrs. Rattee & Kett. The flooring of the 
chancel is of plain tiles, with the exception of 
that portion in front of the table, which is com- 
posed of encaustic tiling, The nave is the 
next feature, and to complete the work it is 
thought that the facing of the outer walls ought. 
to be removed and eupplied by rabbling, so as 
to correspond with the remainder of the struc- 
ture. The nave has been newly floored, partl 
reseated with oak benches, and partly wit 
chairs, and the walls have been renovated. An 
organ gallery, which formerly stood at the west- 
end, hiding the western arch, has been cleared 
away, and other alterations made as to the 
means of ingress. This has brought to view two 
marble monumental tablets. A feature of the 
nave is the display of monumental marble tablete 
of which there are eight, the most remarkable 
being that by Gibbons, to the youthful grandsom 
of Sir Robert Cotton. The restoration has 
entailed an expense of about 6001.; bat 500I. 
exclading the windows. A considerable sum is 
yet needed to complete the seating, and (what 
is contemplated) to replace the nave roof. The 
architect for the restoration has been Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett ; the builders were Messrs. Banting & 
Son, of St. Ives; whilst Mr. Wrighton, of God- 
manchester, did the stone work. 

Hailsham.—For some time past the vicar of 
this parish, the Rev. G. G. Harvey, has beer 
making great efforts to raise the fands necessary 
to completely restore the parish charch, which 
had gradually fallen into a sad state of dilapida- 
tion. Last year, with the assistance of others 
who have also devoted themselves to the good 
work, the rev. gentleman succeeded in collecting 
the sum of 1,0001., which has already been laid 
out on the work. The church consists of nave, 
aisle, north and south chapels, chancel, &c., with 
a tower at the west end; but it is evident from 
the present state of the edifice that a very large 
sum of m will be required to restore it to 
the condition in which it existed about four 
centuries ago. At the present time the tower is 
blocked up, and the roofs of the nave, chancel, 
and chapels, &., are all plastered. The 
traceried heads of all the north aisle windows in 
past years were destroyed, and a lean-to roof 
erected ; possibly the walls were in such a bad 
state that all that portion was taken down and 
covered over, ess of everything except 
expense. The old south aisle was even in a 
worse condition, being merely brick walls, with 
huge square openings, fiiled in with wood frames 
and glazed. The committee have carried out 
the restoration of the south aisle and porch ; the 
walls of this part are erected with Eastbourne 
local stone, and pierced with No. 3 three-light. 
perpendicular windows; the walls are covered 
with an open-timbered tie-beam roof, with battle- 
mented cornice, and match boarded, the whole. 
stained and varnished, and externally is covered 
with milled lead. The porch is carried out with 
a feeling for old work. The architect pro- 
poses that the tower should be opened, all the 
sittings re-arranged, the roof raised, and coupled 
clearstory windows formed, the chancel, which 





is now nearly filled with sittings, made in unison 
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with other work, and the lath and plaster par- 
titions, which at present disfigure some of the 
arches, give place to oak screens. The work 
has been carried out from the designs of Mr. H. 
Euean Rumble, architect, Eastbourne, and under 
his constant personal supervision, has been done 
by Messrs. Avis & Roe, builders, Hastings. It 
is estimated that to thoroughly restore the 
edifice, according to the plans ‘of the architect, 
the further sum of 2,0001. is still required to be 
laid out. 

Ipswich.—A meeting of the parishioners of 
St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, has been held to con- 
sider what steps should be taken with reference 
to the tower of the parish church, the upper 
portion of which has been found in a very bad, 
and even dangerous, state. It was resolved to 
obtain the money requisite by borrowing, repay- 
ing by instalments from the offertory. The cost 
will be about 3101. in all, A building committee 
Was appointed. 

Dorking.—The chancel of St. Paul’s Church 
bas been re-opened for divine worship, after 
having undergone a change in its architectural 
and decorative appearance. A new arch has 
been erected between the chancel and nave, with 
mouldings and foliage, supported on Devonshire 
marble columns with foliated capitals, A new 
east window of the Decorated period has been 
substituted for the one removed, containing five 
lights. The north and south windows have all 
moulded internal arches supported on stone 
columns in lieu of the plain splayedjambs. The 
reredos is in Caen stone, supported on Devonshire 
marble columns, with foliated caps. The internal 
walls are all ashlared with polished alabaster. 
The pulpit is carved in English oak, supported 
on a base of Caen stone, with carved capital sup- 
ported on a centre column of Caen stone, sur- 
rounded by four smaller columns of polished 
marble. The reading-desk is in English oak, 
with carving in relief. The altar railing consists 
of a series of arches, supported on spiral shafts 
terminating with foliated caps; thisis constructed 
of English oak. The floor of the chancel has 
been laid with Maw’s encaustic tiles. The roof 
has also undergone some improvements, by 
having a new perforated carved wood cornice at 
the top of the wall plate, and several cusped 
wind braces have been introduced. The stained 
glass is by Clayton & Bell. The east window 
consists of five lights, with tracery of Decorated 
character, the five principal openings containing 
representations of the Nativity, with magi and 
shepherds in the act of adoring the infant 
Saviour, while the upper or tracery lights are 
figures of angels, and ornaments of a suitable 
character. The three small windows contain the 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, the Agony in the 
Garden, and a figure of St. Paul (the patron 
saint of the church) respectively. The existing 
old deal stained seats looked very poor by the 
side of the oak work. The entire cost of the 
work, somewhat exceeding 2,0001., has been de- 
frayed by Mr. Thomas Stilwell, of Trashurst. 
The architect was Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, of 
London; the builder, Mr. William Shearbarn, 
of Dorking. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Beaumaris.—An English Presbyterian chapel, 
the cost of which has been mainly defrayed by 
the Calvinistic Methodist Home {Mission Fand, 
has been opened here. The building stands 
upon a site in Church-street, adjoining the 
market, given by Sir Richard Bulkeley, bart., 
who also was a liberal contributor in money to 
the cause. The ground upon which the chapel 
stands has historical interest, as the site of the 
old palace (Hén Bilis) which, until Baron Hill 
was erected, was the residence of the Bulkeley 
family, having been built about the year 1496. 
This relic of antiquity having become in a very 
dilapidated state, was pulled down about a year 
since. The chapel was designed and carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. R. G. 
Thomas, of Menai Bridge, architect, and the 
style of architecture adopted is Early English. 
The walls are built of rubble work, lined inter- 
nally with bricks, and plastered; faced on the 
outside with Penmaenmawr stone; all the dress- 
ings being of Bath stone, from Messrs. Randel 
& Sanders’s quarry. The carving was done by 
Mr. Robert Evans, of Menai Bridge. Externally 
there is a dwarf wall, with stone coping and 
light iron railing to the front and one side. The 
east end of the building, which fronts to Church- 
street, has an entrance-porch in the centre, over 
which is a large four-light window, having 
foliated caps and bases, and one single-light 








window on each side of the porch: the sides are 
divided into four bays by buttresses, with a two- 
light window in each bay, with moulded labels 
and carved boses. The gables are surmounted 
with iron Medieval finials. Internally, the 
dimensions are 47 ft. by 28 ft., and will seat 
about 200. The roof is divided into four bays. 
The ceiling, which is of wood, is diagonally 
framed with moulded riba or pendant moulds, 
planted on, and follows the curve of the inner 
principal. The seats, which are of pitch pine, 
are open, with low sloping backs, and divided by 
a broad aisle, in which loose benches are placed. 
The windows are glazed with rolled plate glass, 
of greenish tint, supplied by Mr. Forrest, of 
Liverpool. The porch, which is in the east end, 
is 13 ft. by 5 ft., and is paved with Messrs. Muir & 
Co.’s encaustic tiles. The cast-iron work was 
supplied by Messrs. Macfarlane, of Glasgow, 
and the gas standard and ornamental wrought- 
iron work by Mr. J. W. Dovey, of Manchester. 
The contractor for the whole of the works was 
Mr. John Pritchard, of Gaerwen, the mason 
being Mr. John Jones, of Beaumaris. The cost 
of the building and wall in front and side was 
under 9001. 

Great Yarmouth.—The new church recently 
erected by the Congregationalists at the entrance 
to Middlegate-street has been formally opened. 
The total cost of the building, with furniture, 
adjoining land, &c., was 3,5151. A balance of 
4571. 143. 6d. has to be provided, after mort- 
gaging the building for 1,0001. The pulpit was 
presented by the architect, Mr. J. T. Bottle. 
The contractor is Mr. William Hood, of Norwich, 
the sub-contractors being Messrs. Burgess, Dum- 
bleton, Sargeson, and Barge, all of Yarmouth. 

Low Moor.—The foundation-stone of a Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel has been laid at Low 
Moor. The edifice will be in the Italian style of 
architecture, from the designs of Mr. Mark Bray- 
shaw, at the estimated cost of about 2,00vl. 

Reading. —The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel has been laid in Tappenden- 
street, bythe Mayor. Mr.C.G. Searle, of London, 
is the architect. Tho site is on the eastern side 
of the street, and comprises a frontage of about 
50 ft., and a depth of nearly 100 ft. The foun- 
dations of the outer walls are in course of con- 
struction, so that the proportions of the building 
could be easily seen. It will seat about 640 
persons. The total cost of the erection will be 
2,2471., and of the site, 3651. If galleries are 
erected, 1501. more will be required for the 
erection. 

Walthamtsow.— The memorial-stone of the 
new Congregational church, Marsh-street, Wal- 
thamstow, has been laid. The church will cost 
about 4,5001. Most of the money is promised or 
paid. 

Swansea.—The Zoar Chapel, just erected by 
the Welsh Congregationalists, at the top of 
High-street, Swansea, has been opened. The 
style of architecture adopted is Grecian. The 
architect is Mr. John Humphrey, of Morriston : 
and the builders are Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, 
& Jenkins, of this town. The total cost of the 
whole building is about 2,4001. The interior 
length of the chapel is 63 ft.; width, 36} ft. ; 
and it will seat about 1,000 persons, 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shawfoot (Carlisle).—The foundation-stone of 
Shawfoot Schools has been laid. The schools 
are to be built from a design by Mr. J. Stewart, 
of Carlisle, architect. The schoolroom, class- 
room, and master’s house will form, one line of 
building facing the road. 

Hackney.—The memorial-stone of a school, 
which has jast been erected in the rear of Grove- 
street Chapel, South Hackney, has recently been 
laid. From the report of the building committee 
it appeared that the sum of 2101, 12s. 5d. had 
been ‘‘ lying in a napkin” for some time, wien, 
at a church meeting held in November last, 
certain friends were nominated to act with the 
pastor, teachers, and committee, for the purpose 
of erecting Sunday and day schools. According 
to the estimate of the architects, Messrs. Searle 
& Son, accommodation had been provided for 
350 scholars. It was estimated that the entire 
cost of carrying out the work would be 5201. 
towards which 2731, 8s. have been given or 
promised. 

Highgate-—Miss Bardett Contts has laid the 
foundation-stone of the National Schools for 
St. Anne’s, Highgate Rise, the site for which she 
bad herself presented to the promoters. 


Leek.—A new boys’ school and lecture-room | 


is about to be erected in connexion with St, 
Luke’s Church, and the existing school-buildingg 
will afterwards be used for girls and infantg 
only. The total outlay will be about 1,200), 
Mr. Sugden, of Leek, is the architect. The 
corner stone of a new building, intended to serve 
the double purpose of a ragged school and mis. 
sion chapel, was laid in Leek on the 30ch ult, 
The design is of plain Early English charac. 
ter, and to be executed in red brick, with stone 
dressings. The building will be two stories in 
height, the lower story for school purposes, and 
the upper for the chapel, the latter with a 
gallery at one end, and class-rooms under. The 
chapel will be mainly lighted from the roof, 
which will be open for about two-thirds its 
height, and a platform will be substituted for 
the usual pulpit. The works are being done by 
local builders. 

Islington. — The foundation stone of St. 
Bartholomew's New Schools, Shepperton-street, 
New North-road, have been laid by the Earl 
of Harrowby. The schools will be Gothic in 
architecture, with a bell turret, and will afford 
accommodation for between 400 and 450 
children. There will be a class-room in the 
basement, 17 ft. by 33 ft., and a private room 
adjoining, 17 ft. by 12 ft. Over this class-room 
will be the boys’ school-room, 35 ft. by 45 ft., 
and at the top, the girls’ school-room, of similar 
dimensions. There will be a separate entrance 
for boys and girls, one on each side of the 
building. The contract price for the building is 
1,8001., but with furniture it is estimated to cost 
2,0871. 10s.,of which 1,3801. have been subscribed. 
The schools will be ventilated by air flues below 
the floors, and for heating the place the appa- 
ratus of Messrs. Pearce & Co. will be used. The 
church of 8t. Bartholomew, with which these 
schools are in connexion, was consecrated about 
three years ago. Mr. Clare is the. architect ; 
Messrs. Hill & Son are the builders. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Braemar.—The new church at Braemar, which 
was commenced about a year ago, has been 
opened for divine service. The cost of the church 
and spire is about 2,2121., but the subscriptions 
are about 1,0001. short. The building is in the 
Early English style, cruciform in plan, with semi- 
circular apse, north and south transepts, north 
and west porches, and tower and spire. The 
length of the church inside is 84 ft.; width, 
31 ft.; and breadth across transepts, 44 ft. A 
small gallery is placed across the west end; and 
the church and gallery will seat 450 persons. 
The nave and transepts are separated by double 
arches, supported on columns of polished red 
granite, with grey granite moulded capitals 
and bases. The apse is divided from the nave 
by a moulded arch springing from orna- 
mental brackets in Parian cement. A carved 
pulpit is placed at the entrance of the apse, with 
a Communion-table and railing in front of it. 
The sittings are in the latest style, with low 
sloping backs. The ceiling is wagon-headed 
in form, and divided into panels, each of which 
is tinted of a light cream-colour, with a stencilled 
border in colours, The windows are simple 
trefoil-headed lancets, filled with cathedral glass, 
and with a border of dark red stained glass. 
The tower and spire, which together rise to the 
height of 112 ft., contain vestry and belfry. 
Above the belfry the spring of the spire is 
marked by four granite pinnacles and four gables, 
containing the clock-faces. The materials used 
in the construction of the building are biue 
“trap” and grey granite, a contrast in colour 
being thus obtained. The church bas been fitted 
with a patent hot-air apparatus; and arrange- 
ments are made, so that in wioter the greater 
portion of the nave may be shut off. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Robert Lamb, of Darlington. 








Books Received. 


A Treatise upon a Simple Method of Constructing 
Fire-Proof Buildings; also showing how to 
Build without Timber or Girders of lion. By 
G. Burcuetr. London: Houlston & Sons. 
1870. 

RaTHER more promise than performance. Mr. 

Burchett complains that in all the fire-proof 

schemes in vogue, the immense expense con- 

nected with their construction, together with 
the great weight thrown upon the walls, pre- 





| vents their application to any common build- 
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ings: that the use of iron girders and joists 
filled in with brickwork has been found to prove 
very insecure, and when filled in with concrete, 
far too heavy and cumbersome for general use. 
Further, that all the various combinations of 
the above materials used are more or less cum- 
brous, not to say clamsy,—and most costly. 

His own scheme, as he calls it, is,— 

<‘To turn a brick or tile arch under every floor, im 
pervious to fire, and to form the etuircases upon seg- 
mental arches springing from the floor-arch up to the 
wals, or to the next floor, as may be required, according 
to the size or plan of the building. In detail, for a first- 
c'ass house, I propose to arch over the basements either in 
the way I recommend for the other floors or in the old- 
fashioned way with groined arches. 

The other stories arch over with a graceful, semi-ellip- 
tical curve, springing where practicable from each of the 
wails in the same way as @ coach-head trimmer.” 

The best materials at hand for this, he con- 
siders, are the common vertically-perforated 
bricks; laid flatways, or, better still, hollow 
terra-cotta or stoneware, in two plates with 
ribs, and the lower plate perforated, jointed 
with Portland cement; and in large rooms one 
or more courses of plain tiles on the top. 

Where boarded floors are desirable, “the 
arches may be tarned, as before described, and 
the spandrels levelled out, well tied into the 
walls, and built up with them, so as to make 
the arch as much as possible like a bracket from 
each wall;” and then small scantlings may be 
jaid to attach the floor-boards to. When speak- 
ing of forming wholly fire-proof buildings, he 
suggests the use of iron ties across the structure, 
2 in. to 3 in. wide, by from 4 in. to ? in. thick, 
placed immediately upon the arches (?). 

Very few of our readers will need telling that 
there is nothing new in what is good of this 
plan, and that the objections to the other modes 
mentioned by the author apply against his; 
but these ought not to be fatal: the walls 
should, if needed, be prepared for the strain 
that will be put on them, the extra height 
required to admit of the vaultings should be 
given, and the increased cost incurred; and we 
notice his pamphlet to keep before the eyes of 
those about to build the necessity for improving 
our ordinary mode of bui!ding, iu order to avoid 
the now too common disasters of fire. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Laws affecting the Public Health in Englaad. 
By Henry W. Rumsey, M.D.” In this reprint 
from the British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review of Jaly last, Dr. Ramsey gives a sketch 
of the statutes which apply more or less directly 
to the health of the community. He divides 
these laws into three great classes ;—I1st, special 
and municipal, having for their direct object the 
improvement of the public health in towns and 
districts; 2nd, Social and Industrial, having 
other primary objects, yet determining, in many 
respects, the methods of sanitary administration ; 
and, 3rd, Medical and Dietetic, applying to the 
profession itself, to particular diseases, and to 
other matters of state medicine. The summary, 
though very brief (only eleven pages), is a useful 
one to all interested in sanitary progress, 








Miscellanes, 


Condensed Telegraphic Messages.—It is 
stated in Chambers’s Journal that Mr. J. Gall, of 
Kingston, Jamaica, a son of Mr. James Gall, of 
Edinburgh, publisher, to whom reference was 
lately made by a correspondent in the Builder, 
has invented a method of condensing telegraphic 
messages, and at the same time of keeping their 
purport secret from all persons except the sender 
and receiver. He has drawn up a lexicon of tele- 
graphy, and any one wishing to send a message 
has bat to choose from his lexicon a single word, 
according to the nature of the message. In this 
word he conveys his whole meaning to his friend 
or correspondent ; but to the telegraph clerk, or 
Any one else, it is an impenetrable secret. The 
Combinations are so numerous that Mr. Gall 
himself would be unable to discover the key 
which other persons had agreed to use out of 
his lexicon. When a long message can be con- 
tained in one, two, or three words, the saving 
will be great as regards both money and time. 
The pre-arrangement of messages is described as 
remarkably easy. 


The Meat Market Clock.—The clock in 
the central roadway of the New Meat Market, 
ns was made by Messrs. Thwaites & 





A House Built by One Man.—The South 
London Press tells a story of perseverance. 
About four years an eccentric personage, 
who follows the pursuit of bird-catching, pur- 
chased a small plot of land on the eastern side 
of Nunhead Cemetery. Here he resolved to 
build a good-sized six-roomed brick house with 
his own hands. He at once set to work, and, 
strange to say, has nearly finished his task. He 
has been his own architect, his own bricklayer, 
his own labourer, his own joiner, his own plumber 
and glazier, and, what is scill more strange, has 
built the house without one particle of scaffold- 
ing, and even carried his own bricks from the 
maker by the armful as he was able to afford them. 
The work is said to appear very substantial, and 
to do him great credit. During the operations he 
has been living in a small brick hut, built by 
himself on the plot at the onset, in company 
with a little son and a loquacious parrot. He 
probably thought himself a second Crusoe on an 
uninhabited island, and behaved as such. 


Mewcastle Antiquaries.—A meeting of 
members of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
library of the Old Castle, Dr. Bruce presiding. 
Mr. Longstaffe intimated that he had pur- 
chased an old map of the county of Durham, on 
which occurred an old name—Werewickshire, 
from which he gathered that a certain portion of 
the county had formerly been called by that 
name. Dr. Bruce stated that another altar had 
been found in Maryport, and it was dedicated 
to Vulcan. Ié was peculiar, inasmuch as it was 
the only altar in Britain which was dedicated 
to that deity. It was further peculiar, because, 
instead of the name of the deity to whom it was 
dedicated occurring first, it occurred last. He 
supposed that would be because Vulcan was 
considered a minor or inferior deity. A stone of 
peculiar character was also found at the same 
place. He had heard subsequently from his cor- 
respondent at Maryport that another altar had 
been found, 


Stamp Duty on Leases.—An Act of Par- 
liament has just been printed to declare the 
stamp duty chargeable on certain leases. The 
law has been altered in consequence of a decision 
in the Court of Exchequer, to which attention 
was first drawn in our pages. It is provided 
that no lease already made or hereafter to be 
made for any consideration in respect whereof 
it is chargeable with ad valorem stamp duty, and 
in farther consideration either of a covenant by 
the lessee to make, or of his having previously 
made, any substantial improvement of, or addi- 
tion to, the property demised to him, or of any 
usual covenant, shall be deemed to be, or to have 
been, chargeable with any stamp daty in respect 
of such further consideration. 


‘Workmen’s Dwellings in Holland.—An 
experiment, which appears to answer, has been 
tried by some of the companies for building im- 
proved dwellings for the working-classes, viz., 
that of introducing the “ flat’ system, by which 
the lower portion of the house is occupied by one 
family, with exclusive use of a garden on one 
side of the house; while another family tenants 
the upper story, which is entered by an outer 
staircase on the other side, and entails the 
garden on that same side. As the occupants of 
the lower part have to go outside their plot, 
round the corner, and up the staircase, if they 
wish to communicate with their topmost neigh- 
bours, it certainly gives a far greater degree of 
privacy than if they were simply next door.— 
Food Journal, 


Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union.—The forty or fifty metropolitan work- 
ing men’s clabs and institutes which are com- 
prised in the Union had their annual meetiog 
on Monday last. On the representation of Mr, 
Herbert Praed, the Marquis of Salisbury offered 
the use of Hatfield-park for the purpose of a 
general pic-nic, addiog to the offer an invitation 
to such as chose to inspect the fine Elizabethan 
mansion. About 1,000 of the members of these 
clubs and institutes availed themselves of the 
facilities kindly afforded. 


Royal Gallery of fllustration.—We see 
with great pleasure that this is not to be the 
last season at this popular place of amusement, 
but that Mr. Reed, having unexpectedly been 
enabled to renew his lease, he and Mra, Reed 
will appear in a new entertainment in November 
next. The public would have sadly missed the 
agreeable evenings passed in Regent-street for 
many years. 





The Spade in Defensive War.—Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, 0.B., has been recalling the pablic 
attention to a subject heretofore treated of in 
the Builder. This he does in a paper on “ What 
Art and Science in the new Arms of Precision 
give te Defence against Attack in War.” The 
paper is printed in the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, Mr, Chadwick is of our opinion, that the 
importance of the spade is greater than ever in 
connexion with arms of precision ; and as for the 
bayonet and sword, they may be thrown away. 
In America it is proposed that soldiers should 
carry spades in place of bayonets, Neither 
the French nor the Prussians, however, are as 
yet very favourable to the use of the spade in 
defensive warfare. They still dislike to “ turn 
their troops into armies of sappers.’” The time 
anticipated by the Builder, however, is evidently 
at hand, when bayonets will be turned into 
spades, preparatory, doubtless, to the happy 
beara when spears shall be turned into pruning- 

ooks, 


Berks Archaeological Society.—The an- 
nual excursion of the members of this society 
took place on Thursday, the 28th ult. They 
started from Marlow-road to Marlow, where a 
boat was in readiness to convey them to Med- 
menham Abbey; on the way a visit was paid to 
Bisham Abbey, the seat of Mr.G. H. Vansittart, 
which is said to have been formerly the residence 
of Princess Elizabeth, and the burial-place of 
Earl Warwick. Lady Place Ruins, formerly in 
the possession of Lord Lovelace, were next 
visited. On arrival at Medmenham, the Abbey 
was inspected. Danesfield, the seat of Mr. C. 
R. Scott-Murray, was also visited, and its Gothic 
chapel and the Horse-shoe entrenchment, thrown 
up by the Danes (hence the aame Danesfield), 
were objects of interest. The company returned 
by water to Marlow Bridge, and proceeded to the 
residence of Mr. James Carson, at Spinfield. 
The scenery along the Thames was much ad- 
mired. After partaking of a liberal repast, the 
members and their friends, numbering about 
sixty, departed homewards, 


Casting a Steel Ingot.—A casting designed 
for the beam of the screw steamship Munster, 
belonging to the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, has just been made at the Norfolk 
Works, Saville-street, Sheffield. The mould in 
which the ingot was cast was upwards of 14 ft. 
in length, and 3 ft. in diameter, and was fixed in 
the middle of the principal melting furnace. 
About 300 men were in attendance, under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Mark Firth, 
Almost military precision was observed in 
bringing from distant parts of the works the 
crucibles containing molten steel ready to be 
poured into the mould. This was fixed in a 
central position, and close at hand were 150 
“ holes,” with tributaries from many other parts 
of the premises, and we believe that altogether 
there were 270 in operation. In about half an 
hour the contents of 544 crucibles, of 64 lb. 
each, were poured into the mould, making a 
total of 34,816 lb. 


Statues.—It is said that a statue of Lady 
Godiva, belonging to the Liverpool Town Council, 
has been offered to the Council of Coventry, and 
declined. Surely no fitter place for such a 
statue, unless it be unfit for any place, could be 
found than Coventry, The association of 
Godiva with Coventry cannot be ignored; and 
as for the objections taken to the occasional pro- 
cession in remembrance of her, the possession 
of her statue might tend to obviate this mode of 
keeping her in remembrance. If Lady Godiva 
is to be ignored, Peeping Tom and the Knave’s 
Post had better be destroyed.—A colossal 
and clever statue of William De La Pole, the 
firat mayor of Hull and founder of the Charter- 
house, has been presented to the town of Hall. 
Mr. M. D. Keyworth, the sculptor of the Leeds 
Townhall lions, was the artist. The donor was 
Alderman R. Jameson, ex-sheriff of the town. 


An Exhibition in the Arctic Regions.— 
Early in the month of August a general exhibi- 
tion will be opened in Tromso, the capital of the 
southern province of Finmark, lat. 69° 30’, the 
programme of which is full and interesting. It 
is the first time this modern expedient for the 
encouragement and development of industry has 
been attempted in these northern regions. The 
exhibition will contain the products and appli- 
ances used in the several fisheries, those of agri- 
culture,andof mechanical and domestic industry, 
together with objects and products illustrative of 
the mode of life and state of civilisation of tue 
inhabitants of those regions. 
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A Great Western Ship Canal. — Mr. 
Adolphus Owen, of Exeter and London, proposes 
to construct a ship canal between the Bristol 
Channel and the month of the Exe, which would 
place the coal-fields of South Wales in direct 
communication with Portsmouth. The distance 
between Cardiff and Exmouth is now, by the 
ordinary sea route, 370 riles. The proposed 
canal would be 59 miles, reducing the sea 
passage to only 80 miles. The dangers of the 
Land’s End would be avoided, and coal would be 
rendered far more accessible to the metropolis 
itself. The projector estimates the cost of the 
work at 3,500,0001. Telford designed a similar 
scheme some half-century ago. 


New Esplanade, Bognor.—The new and 
repaired works of the sea-wall, at Bognor, have 
been completed and opened. The last two con- 
tracts were taken by Mr. Green, of Lewes, and 
Mr. Harris, of Portsmouth, a portion of groyne 
work being executed by Mr. Lawrence, of Ports- 
month, and others. The result is the formation 
of one of the finest esplanades in the South of 
England. It extends continuously from one-half 
to three-quarters of a mile, the average width 
being 20 ft., the surface consisting of brickwork. 
The opening has been celebrated by a holiday 
festival. 

The Mont Cenis Railway Company.— 
Vice-Chancellor Malins has had before him a 
petition to wind up this company, on the ground 
that their railway has been worked at a loss, the 
expenses of working it in the winter months 
being greater than the profits earned by working 
it in the summer months. By consent of the 
parties, Mr. James Atkinson Longreach, the 
present manager of the company, has been 
appointed provisional liquidator, and the rest of 
the petition has been ordered to stand over till 
November. 


Staines Bridge.—Mr. Under-Sheriff Bur- 
chell and a special jury assembled at Staines, 
in the case of “‘ Colonel Challoner and others v. 
the Corporation of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works,’ to assess the sum to be paid 
to the proprietors of Staines Bridge to throw it 
open to the public. Evidence was given that 
the receipts were about 1,0001. a year, and ex- 
pected to increase. It was worth about twenty 
years’ purchase. By arrangement the jury 
assessed the compensation at 20,1251, 


Wew Bridge at Peterborough.—A public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Peterborough and 
its neighbourhood has been held to consider a 
Se of the magistrates of the counties of 

orthampton and Hantingdon to erect a new 
bridge at Peterborough, instead of repairing the 
old one, on the condition that the liberty and 
city of Peterborough would contribute the sum 
of 2,0001. towards it. The chair was occupied 
by the Custos Rotulorum (the Hon. George Fitz- 
william), and appropriate resolutions in favour of 
the proposal were passed, a committee appointed, 
and various subscriptions promised or paid. 


Zichester, Somerset.—The chancel of the 
old parish church of St. Mary, Ilchester, is 
undergoing a course of repair. The present 
cburch is the only one now existing in the old 
Roman town which, according to Camden, 
Leland, Stukely, and other antiquarian autho- 
rities, once contained seven. Ancient and Medi- 
geval Ilchester was a place of important note, 
though now a greatly decayed town. Concern- 
ing its Roman fosse-way, walls and remains, and 
its early English ecclesiastical institutions, we 
may shortly speak. 


St. David’s Cathedral.—The committee 
appointed to superintend the restorations have 
determined to at once commence the rebuilding 
of the roof and ceilings of the nave and aisles, 
postponing for the present the restoration of the 
pavement of the nave, also the west end and 
porch. The repair of the transepts and chapter- 
house have also to be postponed. 


Green Slates.—Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, 
& Co. have sent us some specimens of the 
* Eureka” green slates. They seem very good, 
both in quality and colour. In size these slates 
will range with those from the Bangor, Fes- 
tiniog, or Carnarvon quarries for ornamental 
roofing. 

The Slade Bequest to the London Uni- 
versity.—With reference to the Slade bequest 
to the London University, it is determined 
immediately to begin building the schools which 
will be required for the purpose. The election 
of —— Professor will take place in November 
nex 





Steam Roiller.—The Islington Vestry at their 
last meeting decided by a large majority to pur- 
chase the steam road-roller which for the last 
seven months has been employed in making the 
roads in that important parish. Any one who has 
observed the roads constructed under the new 
system will at once perceive the vast improve- 
ment upon the old method, and will be disposed 
to endorse the decision of the Islington autho- 
rities. 

Temperance Hall for Guisbro’. — On 
Monday, the foundation-stone of a temperance 
hall was laid at Guisbro’, by Mrs. Chaloner. In 
the afternoon there was a féte in the Priory 
Grounds, kindly thrown open by Admiral 
Chaloner for the occasion. 


Whitworth Scholarships.—The practical 
examination of workmen and students for these 
scholarships has been fixed by Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth to take place at his works, at Manchester, 
on the 30th of August and the lst of September 
next. 


New Lambeth Workhouse.—At a meet- |. 


ing of the board of guardians of St. Mary, Lam- 
beth, held on Wednesday, the 10th inst., Mr. T, 
Nixon was appointed to prepare the bills of 
quantities for the above buildings by a large 
majority. 








TENDERS. 


For proposed new wings to the Printers’ Almshouses, 
Wood-green. Mr, C, Bell, architect :— 








RUMEOUOD . ,saiisvendanssonesnsenoees eseee £5,134 0 O 
Gammon 788 0 0 
Thompson 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 00 
Hil, Keddell & Co........ . 00 
Henshaw 00 














For proposed rectory. house and stabling, Stoke Albany, 
Northamptonshire, for the Kev. W. R. P. Wandby, Mr. 
EB, Browning, architect :— 








Thompson ... £3,698 0 0 
Bagneil 3,316 0 0 
POrkin® & BONS......cecssscoecssseeee . 3,313 0 0 
Halliday & Cuve ......ccccccccocscese 3,065 0 0 
Richardson. Sun, & Roberts....., 2,969 0 0 
Law & Son (accepted) .......0+00 2,929 0 0 





For reinstating ,153, Shoreditch, Mr, L. Tanner, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :—~ , 











Greenwood & Sons........6¢ Rssaees'ags £ 0 
EE oceapesesuas 930 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ........sccccseeee 785 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .,,....... pecncceens oe 770 0 O 
Marr 745 0 0 
Larke 737 0 0 
Forrested (accepted)  .......sscc00. . 67 0 0 





For alterations of, and additions to, farm buildings, at 
Cliff Park and Mansel Park, Hulland, Derbyshire, for 
Mr. J. C. B. Borough. Mr, Sugden, architect :— 

Smith (accepted)......cccccccceresserees £965 0 0 





For new farmhouse and buildings at Cair Hall, Derby- 
shire, for Mr. J. C. B. Borough. Mr, Sugden, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 

Smith (accepted).........cccsccreee £2,324 0 0 





For rebuilding George-street Congregational Church- 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. Mr. K, J, Jones, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 
































Allen £5810 0 0 
Young 5,620 0 0 
Ball 5,450 0 0 
Sibley 6,351 0 0 
Jackson & SHAW .....c.scecceeee see 4,937 0 0 
Stevens ... 4,841 0 0 
Cooper. 4,682 0 0 
Barton 4,649 0 0 
BO ids. casevcecesocscceeses eeseee 4,643 0 0 
Meader 4,253 0 0 
Newman 4,009 0 0 
Smith 3,917 0 0 





For building private baths, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Messrs. Habershon & Brock, architects :— 








Avis & Roe £1,836 0 0 
MEURMOMNND, Scoroucocccssctccotascatice 1.653 0 0 
NNN cancendiccsuasieneoeckscoucnnonecse 1,547 0 0 
oe ELS see 1,470 0 0 
Huges 1,467 16 0 








For alteration to a warehouse, Wood-street, City, E.0, 
Mr, H. Ford, architect :— 

















Henshaw euvcevons £470 0 0 
Kiddle 443 0 0 
Brass 438 0 0 
Shaw 3u4 0 0 
Conder 378 0 0 
Browne & Robinson (accepted)... 862 0 0 





For Wesleyan chapel, Wood-green, Mr. J. P, John- 
son, architect :— 
Henshaw. £4,983 0 0 











Dove, Brother..........ccccascoes wee 4,975 Q O 
Carter & Son we 4,670 0 0 
Winship 4,470 0 0 
Pocock 8,890 0 0 








For the erection of stables, living-room, &c., in Cam- 
demrsoed, for Dr. Andrews. Mr. H. Spalding, architect ;— 
£795 O 











russ 0 
Bekins encccescbacessccoateseousaoosen 729 0 0 
Phillips & SON .........00.sccrceseeccseee 715 0 0 
Carter & Son ~ 675 0 0 
Woods...... ccabbia nas tehaaeait 620 0 0 
Patman & Fotberinghan ............ 594 0 0 
Scrivener & White (uccepted).,,... 573 0 0 





For the erection of a building, No. 3, Bartholomew- 


lane, E,C., for the Estate Company, Limited. Mr. E. A, 
Gruning, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, W, 
R. Gritten & Son :— 








00 
Mansfield & Price.......cscceceesseees 9,130 0 0 
Ashby & Sons 9,050 0 0 
J. &C.TAnS0N .......0000 a caspeaees 8,990 0 0 
Brass ... 8,893 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .........s000000 . 8,873 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ....ccocccpecocccecce 8,684 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldrem ee . 8,680 : : 





Henshaw ( pted) 8,475 





For the erection of new premises for the National Pro- 
vincial Plate-glass Insurance Company, 66, Ludgate-hill, 
E.C. Mr. T. T. Smith, architect: Quantities supplied by 
Mr, F. Debson :— 








Rayment & Son wissesersecceee sees £4,575 0 O 
DOING cccdbgctassecsceedseschsgrenteos 4,355 0 0 
Ennor 4,269 0 0 
Scrivener and White ..........000 . 4,217 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 4,098 0 0 
Kelly, Brother  ......cccccssccscseee 4,064 0 0 
Brown & Robingon ..........000 soe 3,937 0 0 





For building a house at Woodlands, near Southampton, 
for Mr, Henry Timson. Messrs. W, & J. Jurd, architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 














arvey, £2,015. 0 0 
Rowland & Laver.......ccsccssepeseee 1,960 0 0 
Toogood ....... ERLE LONE au: te 2 8 
Brinton & Bone .....cccccossersssees 1,875 0 0 
Stevens 1,769 0 0 
Richards 1,723 0 0 
Sanders 1,626 0 0 
DEPT BONE | cscs cscascsesceccesssese 1,605 0 0 





For the erection of publie hall, at Bexley Heath, Kent, 
for the directors of the Bexley Heath Public Hall and 
Institute Company, Limited (first contract), Mr. Joseph 
Hewitt, architect, Quantities supplied :— 



































Atkinson £1,367 0 0 
Faithorne 1,250 0 0 
Harrison & Sons ........ BRERA 1,187 0 0 
Rhodes & Roberts .......cccscccvece 1,179 0 0 
Pollard 1,145 0 0 
Bowler, 1,092 0 0 
BoA. TAGIRE scccnsespacrgcioognones . 1084 0 0 
Nightingale ..........000008 aikecsessep 1,053 0 0 
Kirk 1,047 0 0 
Willis® w. 1,038 0 0 
Sonergan 1,025 0 0 
Mullner 1,020 0 0 
Parsons & Telling .......scceesee+e . 1,019 0 0 
London Buildiag Company, 

(Limited) 997 0 0 
Peck 995 10 0 
Blake 945 0 0 

* Late, 





For erecting two houses and stable in the Seven Sisters- 
road, for Mrs. Sadgrove and Mr. Golding. Messrs, 
Woodzell & Callcutt, architects :— 














Pritchard £3,953 0 0 
Golding 3,799 0 0 
Ennor 3,711 9 0 
Brown & Sons seccccccscessceree asocce 9,400 0 O 
Woodward ........008 pasndadhaancesasnes 8,700 0 0 
Cooke & Green ........000 evesdbbhetaed 3,651 0 0 
Chessum 8,533 0 0 
Smith 3,478 0 0 








For finishing two houses, Stoke Newington. Mr, H. 
Ford, architecs :— 








Brass £495 0 0 
Kiddle. 298 0 0 
Caughey (accepted) .....cccccoree - 270 0 0 





For the rebuilding of infants’ school-room, &c., to the 
Broadway Congregational Church, Hammersmith, Mr. 











H, Spalding, architect :— 
Berivener & White ,.,...cccsrereree 354 0 0 
PUNO OPTION * cosacsccsccchecccccsheoe 332 06 0 
Bird 330 0 0 
Braithwaite ........ erodenctptes mash otiteas 330 0 0 
Adams 326 0 O 
Woods 325 0 0 
CORAM UBTIOII sidsaccsecsscccenesccosasaces . 324 0 0 
Hanks (aceepted) 270 0 0 








Greville House, Kilburn.—For “ Phillips & Baker,” read 
Phillips & Son, of Baker-street, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


C. M.—H. 8.—H. A.—N. A. 0.—T. P.—W. K.—B. B.—W.—L, 8.— 
J. & Co, — H.-W. 8, —- EB 8.— W. RB — E. B, F. — E.8.—H. & F.— 
EB. A.G.— 8, W,— C. C. H, — J. M. K.— W. B. — P. & 8on.—L. C.— 
J.C. BW. P.—T. T.8.—F. T. M.— W. & J.J. — H. 8.—B, E.N.— 
W. & C.—Btatesman,—G. B.—F. G.—T. H.—J. W.— W. B. (thanks). 


We sre compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Norz.—-The responsibility ef signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
owns DRAINAGE and SEWAGE 


UTILAZATIUN COMPANY. 
Cuarmman—Sir William Wiseman, Bart. K.C. B. 
Acrne Excprere—Mr, Bailey Denton, Whit«hall-place. 

This Company prepares planus, specifications, &c. and reports oR 
plans alre prepared ; supplies the fuuds necesssry for the — 
tion of the woke, and if. required, pndertakes the execution of suc 
works, The Cempany also undertakes to purch lands for the 
reception of sowage.- Pentionlers obtained of Messrs. Bailey Dente 
Bou, & North, Whiteball-piace; or of Mr. HENRY DODLE' 
COOPER Sccretary, Nv. 41, Parliament-street, 8. W. 























Preparing for publication, in One Volume, with many Illustrations, 


HISTORY of the GUTHIC KEVIVAL: 
an Attempt t thow Bow Far the Taste for Medizval aor 
tecture was Retained in Kugiand duriug the last Two Cencuries, 
has been Re-de veluped in tne Present. 
By CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, #.B.I.B.A. Architect, 
Author of “ Hiuts on Househo:d Taste.” 
London: LONGMANS GREEN, & CO, Paternoster-row 
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DOULTON & CO. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS, HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
WORKS : 
HIGH STREET, LAMBETH; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; SMETHWICK, near 
BIRMINGHAM ; and ST, HELEN’S, near LIVERPOOL. 


DEPOTS: , 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM, and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA-COTTA FOR ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES, 


Warranted to withstand the Action of Weather and Climate. 


The attention of Architects is respectfully invited to the advantages offered by the large Variety of Ornamentation in 
Terra-cotta introduced by Messrs. D. & Co., and kept in Stock at their Works at Lambeth, where a personal inspection will be 
esteemed a favour. An assortment of numerous Patterns of Medallions, String Courses, Key Stones, and Trusses is always on 
hand ; but new Designs can be carried out to meet the requirements of the Profession. 


A FEW of the PATTERNS already PRODUCED, and which can be SUPPLIED to ORDER, are annexed. 
AIR BRICK, COMBINED SMOKE AND AIR FLUE. DENTAL STRING COURSE. 









SOCKET 
FLUE PIPE. 


BUTT JOINT OBLONG 
FLUE PIPE. FLUE PIPH, 














TERMINAL. 























DOULTON’S IMPROVED 
DAMP-PROOF COURSE. 














pal a, 





9404400004 


} x 
minh lt Sah acres. Mqa-rereasennnener Joneeigs oof) srecrsensensves pd 


The whole of the Terra-cotta manufactured by Messrs. DOULTON & CO. is of 
great Strength and Hardness, and is warranted Imperishable. 


Full Price-lists forwarded to Architects on application; also Lists of DOULTON & CO.’S 


STONEWARE PIPES, GULLIES, INVERT BLOCKS, GLAZED KITCHEN SINKS, 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE GOODS, 


TERRA COTTA CHIMNEY TOPS, HORTICULTURAL ORNAMENTS, 
AND OTHER MANUFACTURES. 


Specimens on view at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. and at the Crystal Palace. 


DOULTON & CO. HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 











, 
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Price 4. ; post-free, &. 44, 
AXTON’S bUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK, 
for ARCHITRCT?, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, BURVEYORS, and all the BUILDING TRADES. 

Fer fully fifty years this work has been considered the chief 
authority o> matters conneeted with the building traves. Its vee, 
even on one occasion, wi!l probably repay the of the beok ten 
times over, and instances will continually occur in which the con- 
sultation of ite pages will effect a saving of many pounds, 

London : MOP GAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller in the k'ngdom. 





In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 66. cloth, 
EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical &pecification of every 
kind of Building Artificers’ Work, with Forms of Building Condi- 
tions and Agre+ments, an Appendix, Foot-notes, and Copious Index. 
Fdited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





Jutt published, bound in _ price Is, 6d. or post free fur 
stamps. 
TABLES and STALLE FITTINGS: a 
Treatise on the best Methods of Constructing and Fitting-up 


Busbler. 
Published by the 8T. PANCRAS IRONWORK OOMPANY, Old 
8t. Pancras-road, London, N.W. 











ARTNERSHIP.—An Architect, of some 
experience, is desirous of PURCHASING a PARTNERSHIP 

or SHARE in a well-established and pros erous Architect’s Offic:, 
in London or other large town.—Address, M. N. Post-office, Chester. 


0 ME HIGHWAY DISTRICT. — 


PPOINTMENT of DISTRICT SURVEYOR.—The Highway 
rd require the SERVICES of a competent SURVEYOR »f the 
HIGHWAYS, Salary, 2°01. per annum ; to inc'ude all travelling 
and other expenses. He will be required to reside within the 
district or at such other place as the Board mav *pprove, place the 
whole cf bis services at the disposal of the Board, and provide 
security for the due performance of his duties, which will commence 
at Mic! ae)mas next.—Applications in the handwriting of ths candi- 
dates, with testimonials as to character and ability, to be sent to 
me on or before SATURDAY, the 10th SEPTEMBER next. Selected 
Candidates will receive notice to attend the Board on the day of 
Blection.— By order of the Board, 
Canterbury, 9th August, 1870, JAMES BURCH, Clerk. 








TO FOREMEN GASFITTERS. 

T E Sheffield United Gas-Light Company is 

in WANT of a thoroughly competent Man as FOREMAN of 
GASFIT'Ek8. He must be capable of arravgivg for the lighting of 
public buildings, places of worship, mansions, and large works ; also 
of superin'erding the workmen in the execution of the work,— 
Apply, in own bandwriting, with references, stating age, wages re- 
quired, ard where last employed, to Mr. T, ROBERTS, the Mauager, 
Shude-bill, Sheffield, 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINE 


NERS. 
IPHREE or FOUR really efficient WORK- 


MEN WANTED, in the country, and for a per 





ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 

SITUATION as FOREMAN, or Joiner’s Work by the Piece. 

First-class references aad security if requ‘red.—Address, W. V. 16, 
Prineces-street, Edgeware-roai, W, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, by a practical Man, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT es SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, Carpen- 
ter and joiner. Age37. No otjection to a couatry job,—Address, 
A. 8. H. 40, Brunswick-street, Hackney-road, N. 








TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c, 
W ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER. Can fill up time at gasfitting or other 
branches. Town or country, Good references.—Address, C. B, 28, 
King’s Cross-road, W.C. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


BUI! DER’S VORFMAN, or asGENERAL FOREMAN of 
WORKS. Has been engaged as above, including previous engage- 
ments as foreman of carpenters and jotners, for the last twelve 
years; is thoroughly sober ad tru-twoithy. Understands setting 
out, measuring up, takiog off quautities, ani estimating. G 
testi fal Moderate wages.—Address, T. J. 18, Be'grave-terrace, 
Bi lgrave-road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 32, an 


ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s, Surv-yor’s, Contractor's, 
er Auctioneer’s Office. Accurate draughtsman ; woll up in building 
construction. Thoroughly acquainted with quantity-taking, mea- 
suring, and estimating. Can draw and estimate dilapidationr, 
Understands land surveying. valuation and menagement of house 
pronerty, and is a gond accountant. First-class references. —Address, 
SURVEYOR, Post-office, Tuubridge Wells, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, GLAZIER. &.—Address, H. D. 4, 
Francis-street, Tottenham Court-road, W.C. 


ANTED, by a practical Man in all 
branches of the building trades,a SITUATION as CLERK 

of WORKS or GENERAL FOKFMAN,. Carpenter and joiner by 
trade. Good ref and testi ials. No objection to a country 
job,—Address, H. 75, Great Chart street, Fast-road, Hoxton, N. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job. 

Bave just finished a large job in the City. Is well up ia the building 
trade, in all its branches, Would have no objection to a country 
job. Age 36.—Address, Z, 15. Johu’s-terrace, Back-road, Kingsland. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 


efficient CLERK of WORKS, with the highest testimo- 
nials.— Address, 876, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


; TO BUILDERS, 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN, having just finished a laree job in the City. 

poy alg trade. Good referevces,—Address, 774, Office of ‘*The 



































y if 
found to possess sterling qualities, A good chest of tools indis- 
pensable, aud aged between 30 and 45.— Fail pariculars of previous 
ne and references, addressed to R. Y. Office of ‘‘ The 

ai'der. 





HE Committee of the Great Yarmouth 

Schoo! of Degn are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 

for the MASTERSHIP of the &cheol, Caudidates, who must be 

duly qualified, sccording to South Kensington regulations, are to 
forward testimonials to the Hon. Secretary of the School. 


HE Commissioners of the Port and Har- 


bour of Hrrtlepool REQUIRE an ENGiNEER to take the 
SUPERINTRENDEN of the existing WORKS and Works in pro- 
grers in the Bay, dredging, sounding, &c, Information as to d-tails 
of duties and ralary, to be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Applicatione, panied with testi ial: furnished te the 
8K RETARY, on or before the 27:h day of AUGUST instant.—By 
order, W. DAVISON, Secretary. 
Port and Harbour Office, Hartlepool, August 9th, 1870. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


well-qualified ASSISTANT. Six years’ experience. Can 
prepare plans, detail drawiugs, and perspectives; fair colourist ; 
quantities, estimates, builder.’ accounts. Qualified as Mas‘er of 
&cience and Art, and Government Science Teacher, in connnexiox 
with the Department, Souch Kensiagtop, Disengaged on the 32nd, 
Address, L, L, Alpha-street, Slough. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION asa GENERAL HAND as DECORATOR. PLUMBER, 

or PAINTER, Aged 27. Either at a Builder’s, Contractor's, or on an 

Estate, Wages not so great an object as constant empluyment.— 
Address, J. T. 5, Belle-vue Cottage, Westerham, Kent, 








TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 
thoroughly efficient London SHUP FOREMAN. Is a good 
d: ht ical, and cn assist a Contractor gene- 





ANTED, a thoroughly practical Man as 

WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, 

One that understands the other branches of the building trade, and 

has held a similar situation, may meet, if suitable, with permanent 

em lovment, Age not over 30.—Address, T. P. 78, St. Paul’s-road, 
Bali’s Pond, N. 





ANTED, a BOY, with a knowledge of 


Drawing, for TRACING.— Apply at No. 2, Winsley-street 
Oxford-street, on MONDAY, from NINE to TEN o'clock. 


ANTED, immediately, a WORKING 
FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Must be energetic, fully 
inted with his buai , and capable of menagiog a number of 








ra.ly.—Address, A. Y. Z. Post-office, Reigate, Sarrey. 





TO GLASS MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by an active intellignet Youth, 

a SITUATION as ASSISTANT GLASS-CUTTER, (Can 
square up and serve, and is quick at glazing. Can also attend toa 
povy, and dsive. Good refereuces.—Address, by letter, to A. B. 16, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C° 


TO BUILDERS AND GLASS-CUTTERS, 


W ANTED, by a practical GLASS- 

CUTTER and GUAZIER, constant EMPLOYMENT, piece- 
work or otherwise, having had great experience in cutting and 
glazing all kinds of bent glass for lamps, &c.—Address, H. H. 32, 
Christian-street, St. George's, E. 








men,—Address, statiog wages, references, and full particulars, 400, 
Office of ‘* The Builder.” ‘ ? vit : 


ANTED, a small Builders WORKING 


FOREMAN, to take the entire management of work and 
men, Must understand all branches, be energetic and experience, 
and have filed a similar position. Good references required, State 
‘Wages, age, &c,.—Address, A, B. Post-office, Addleston, Weybridge. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 

energetic Shop Foreman ef Joiners,! a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

either as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Isa good draughtsman, 

also avcustomed to mach‘nery. Aged 42.—Address, T. E. 30, Sucsex- 
street, Warwick square, Pimlico. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 

a Yer or Two of IMPROVEMENT in a Builder’s or Joiner’s 

Fhopin London, No objection to pay a small premium —Address, 
R EAGLE, Queen-street, Newmarket, Cambs. 


ANTED, by a STAIRCASE-HAND or 


JOINER (good), a Constant JOB, or as FOREMAN.— 
Address, W. C. 12, Chapel-court, High-street, Borough. 


‘WANTED, a SITUATION, in an IRON 


MERCHANT'S OFFICE or WAREHOUSE. Experienced. 
Can trace. Aged 21 years. Good character.—Address, T. J. 73, 
breugham-road, Dalston. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or General Foreman, by a 
thoroughly practical London Foreman. Thoroughly unuderstan:s 
drawings, the setting out and measuring up of work. and mawage- 
ment of men. Good testimonials.—Address, W. B. 78, May-street, 
North end-road, West Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or CHARGE of JOB, by a practical, 
energetic, and sober man, thoroughly versed in ali branches of the 
builoing trade, Well upin construction, Can set out aud measure 
up ary Ceecription of work. Carpenter and joiner. Age 35. Town 
or country. First-class references and testimonia!s,—s8, P 7, East- 
road, *ufi-ld Highway, Middlesex. 


AN'TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
mat ee WORKS, by an experienced practical Man, Good 
iemneeena ot x Dem H. I, No. 6, Charies-street, 




















ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

an experience’ DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL ASSIST- 
ANT. Designs in Gothic and Italian. Hasathorough knowledge 
of construction, surveying, and levelling. Practically acquainted 
with large drainage and sanitary work, accustomed to the superin- 
tendence and measuring up of work, aud used to the management of 
houre property. References, &c.—Address, ARCHITECT, Mr. Robert- 
son, 95, Upper-street, Islington, 


LUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


P 
ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, &c. 


a CONSTANTS SHOP. No objections to filling up time in 
other branches.—Address, H. H. 19, Iugletou-street, Brixton, 8. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
ANTED, to APPRENTIC# (In-door), a 
strong, active LAD. Aged 16. Moderate premium.— 
Address, by letter, 8. BENNETT, 3, Annette-road, Holloway, N. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and 
JOINERY. Has been at the tradesome time. A good jobbing shop 
not objected to, Town orcountry. Good references can be given if 
required,—Addre’s, H. 8, 48, vollege-street West, Camden-town, N.W. 














TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 


a RE-F NGAGEMENT., First-class references,—Address, 
A. B. 144, High-street, Borough. 


TO LAND AGE*TS AND O*HERS. 


W ANTED, by a practical Man, CHARGE 

of the BUILDING DK&PARTMENT on a gentlemau’s estate. 
Understands levelling, surveying, road drains, &c.—Address, J. A. 
No. 1, Alfred-street, Vincent-square, Westminster. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND HOUSE DECORATORS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a thorough 
good practical PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZ(ER. Can 
do writing avd graining, if required. Good referenc., given.— 
Address, A. B. 67, Great Portiand-street, Cavencish-equare, W. 


ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 


way, Kerb setting, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE by the 
PIECE, by a firet-class practic 1 Man, of twents-five yex's’ experi- 
euce uncer Dock, Rai'way, Metropolitan Boards, and Guvernment 
Evgineers. One trial.—Address, JAMES CRUTCHLEY, No, 7, 














James-p'ace, North-street, Poplar. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINBR and MARBLER, by piece-werk.—Address, 
X. Y. 37, Great College-street, Oakley-square, N. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Is thoroughly 
practical and energetic. Three years in last employ. Aged 36.— 
A. B. 47, King Heury’s-walk, Balls Pond, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a thoroughly competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Capable of 

tsking the entire charge of the office or business, Practically 
acquainted with the trade. Pag ns og references as to capabilitics, 














integrity, and sppli ° Address, W, B. 6, Ufton- 
road North, De Beauvoir-town, 
TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, well able to 

assist in office »f require), a SITUATION as IMPROVER at 
bench. Has been three years at carpentry.—Address, B. 8S. 236, 
Vauxhall Bridge road, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, LANDLORDS, &c. 


WANTED, by a steady, practical, handy 
Man, the MANAGEMENT of a GENERAL JvuRBiNG 
SHOP, or te -uperintend and to du the repairs of gentieme.’s hou-e 
property Wages 28. per week. Good references.—Addiess, H, 
454, Hardinge-street, Cable-street, E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as 

MANAGING FOREMAN of MASONS, in a god firm. 

Good salary required.—Address, M. ©. core of Mrs, Gray, 32, 
Graham-street, Eaton square, Pimlico, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a thoroughly practical GENERAL FOREMAN, to take the 
entire charge of a job (in Town or country). Thorovgh'y under- 
atauds all trades, setting out and measuring up work, aud is +61 up 
iu the preparation of detail drawings, &c. First-class references and 
testimoni.l1.—Address, No, 850, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 














TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER, 
an ENGAGFMENT as WORKING FOREMAN, or by the 
Rod, Well up in drawings and setting out. Good references.— 
Address, C. BH, 26, Com mercial-road, Lambeth. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
PLUMBER, GASFI(TER, &c.—Address, A, B 12, St. John- 
street, Peter’s-strert, Irlington, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a practical Man, CARPEN- 
TERING, JOINERING. By the piece. Labour only. Has 
carried out lar.e jobs, No objection to the country. Or a SI[TUA- 
TION as WORKIiN:+ FOREMAN. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. 
Age 34—R. A. 64, Lieso..-greve, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMEN', byan experi- 

enced practical Map, Aged 34, Used toshop and office, Waree 
house or church alterations and repairs, Joipver aud Carpeuter by 
trade, Wages not so much an object.—Address, A, B. 1, Carlton- 
road, South Globe-road, Mile-eud, KE. 


TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK. 
Understands quantities, well uv in prime cost, measuring 
up, fair draughtsman, and has a thoroughly practical knowledge of 
the “<n B. C. Post-office, Duke-street, Mauchester- 
square, W. 

















TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER. to fill up time in glazing, 
painting, &c.—Address, PLUMBER, 10, Charles-street, Islington- 
greev, London. 


wan TED, by a steady, industrious Man, 

a JOB, as FOREMAN of PLASTERERS. Has been with a 
London firm seversl years, Would have no objactioa to take a job 
any where, by vay or Ge C from last employer.— 
Address, J. G. 208, Southwark Bridge-road, L ud, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 38, a 

Cons'ant SITUATION or JOB as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, 

and ZINC WubKER, Would fill up time at painting if required. 

Has had good exp-rieuce in town aud country at new and jobbing 

work, Good reference, Town or country.—Address, G. N. H. 43, 
Vere-street, Lin.oln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is @ 

thorough practical PLUMBER, a SI1UATION or JOB, 
Piece-work or otherwise. Good references.—Address, PuU MBER, 4, 
Qu. en’s-row, Camberwell-rvat, 


ARD FOREMAN.—WANTED, imme- 
diately, by a Loudon firm of Builders and Contrac’o:s, & 
thorsuchly competent YARD FUREMAN. — Address, with full 
particul.rs as to »ge, trade, salary required, aud references, 0 
G. H. D. 35, De Besuvoir-crescent, Londow, N. 


q 

TNYVEMPURKRARY ENGAGEMENT. — A 

SURVEYOR of great practical experieuce in measuring, esti- 
mating, and quautities, wil! be glad to give TEMP #KAKY ASslsT- 
ANCK to surveyors or builders, Has had great practice im taking 
and settling extras and vmirsions. Would have no objection to 
undertake the books aud accounts of a builder.—address, SURB- 
VEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portland-place, 


TO ARCHITECI8 AND BU LDERs, 


HE Advertiser, aged 19, of quick business 
habits and good addcees, desires au appu utmen' a' a mo ie- 

rate salary. Js a good draughtsman, and quick at ac.ounts, Good 
reierences.—Address, W. L. 18, Hurley-ruad, Lower Keuuin,'on- 
lane. 


TO BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY, &c. 


Pus Advertiser seeks an ENGAGEMENT 





























to WOKK on a geutlemau’s es:ate, or for a Builder, t» do all 
branches connected with his trade,-name.y, PLUMBING, PAINT- 
ING, ZINC WORK, GADFLTTING, &. Abie ty take ail respousi- 
bility of job, if required bj to tne couury.—Aduress, 
A. B. 20, King Henry’s-walk, Ball’s Pund-road, Is.ington. 


‘Y 
O MANUFACTURERS, — AGENCY 
WANTED, by a Gent'eman, who has Offices in the City aud 
some connexion with architects aud builde.s, au. is a good draughts- 
mau aud designer.—Adaress, 8. J, A. care of Mc. H. J. Casey, 34, 
Poultry, E.v. 














TO ARCHITECTS, 


| Didere: ING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 
b: 


y 8 good Geometrical and Perspective DRAUGH tsMAN aud 
CULOURIBST.—Addrees, 8, A. care of Mr, A. svotn, 120, Cheapside. 








TO ARUHITECTS AND BU'ILVERS. 


LERKSHIP REQUIRED, by a Young 
j Man, »geo 30. Has bad experieuce #. tne deuh, lik wise 
beeu in an Ar hitec:’s office, and is — fair draughtsman. Least situs~ 
liun in a Buiid-r’s offies, References good.—Address, G, 74, Tutiiug: 





ton-road, Helloway. 

















